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House or Commons (Admission or Stbangebs). 



IThm-sluu, 15J/i March 1888] Select Committee appointed to inquire into flie Eules 
and Begiilations under which Strangers are admitted to this House and Us preoinota, and 
to report whether any alterations in the same are expedient. 



Ordered —{Taesday, Util March the Select Committee do consist of 

Nine Members. 



The Committee was accordingly nominated of, — 



Mr. Bartley. 

Mr. Biggar. 

Mr. Fulton. 

Sir Wilfi'id Lawson. 
Mr. Mavjoribanks. 



Mr. Secretary Matthews. 
Mr. David Pluuket. 

Sir George Trevelyan, 
Viscount Ebrington. 



That. Three be the Quorum of the Committee. 

That the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records. 



Orfiffi-ed,— ['r/iiirsi/uy, r2;7i ^pWnSSS]:— T hat Sir Wilfrid Lawson be discharged 
from further attendance on the Select Committee on Admission of Strangers, and that 
Mr. Lawson be added to the Committee. 



REPORT - P- 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE P- "vi 

MINUTES OF EVIDENCE - - P-1 

APPENDIX P-51 
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THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the Rules and 
Regulations under which Strangers are admitted to this House and 
its Precincts, and to Report whether any alterations in the same are 

expedient ; Have considered the matters to them referred, and have 

agreed to the following REPORT ; — 



Your Committee beg to report that tliey have taken evidence as to the 
various systems under which Straugers tiave been admitted to the House. 



Prior to 1885 the practice was loose and hap-hazard in the extreme, and 
led to many abuses. Orders were given “ to Bearer ” on any piece of paper, 
and were transferred freely, and even forged. 

In 1885, in consequence of the dynamite explosions, very stringent rules 
were adopted. Members were required to send the letters in which their 
constituents or others had applied to them to Mr. Speakers Secretary ,^which 
letters were afterwards compared with the strangers signatures in the Gallery 
book. These reguiatious probalily gave as much security against the admission 
of dangerous characters as coidd be obtained by any system of the kind, but in 
a very short time tliey broke down on account of their complexity, and were 
gradually modified till they took their present shape. 

We do not think that it would be desirable to return to the rules of 1885, 
but it is useless to pretend that the present system is much safer than that 
which obtained previous to that date. 

Although the process by which admission orders are now obtained is cumbrous, 
and puts! large amount of clerical work on Mr. Speaker’s Secretaij and the 
Committee Clerks, vet, as the orders are often sent out in blank, and may be, 
and are, transferred from hand to hand, it gives very little protection to the 
House, and as the provision made for a correct register of the persons admitted 
is defective, but little assistance is afforded to the police. 



Mr. Speaker has kindly informed us that he is willing to give up the whole 
of his imllery to the House. We think that this offer should be gratefully 
accepted, and recommend that these benches should he thrown into the 
Strangers’ Gallery. By removing the barrier, S|)ace could be made for another 
row of benches, and the total accommodation thus increased to about 160 
seats. 



We recommend for the future — - 

fa.) That every Member should be entitled to give, previous to the 
sitting of the House, two orders of admission to the Strangers Gallery or 
each day of the Parliamentary Session. 

lb.) That an Admission Order Office, under the control of the police, 
should be provided as near as possible to the foot pf the staircase leading 
from the Cmitral Hall to the Gallery, and in electric communication with 
the latter. 

132. 2 {<:)■ That 
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REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE 



Full information as 
to when, where, and 
Jiow this order 
should be presented, 
should be printed on 
the back. 



ic.) Tliat every Member desirin”' to give orders of admission to the 
Strangers’ Gallery should make application, either personally, or in writing, 
at the Admission Order Office, stating — 

His own name and address. 

Name and address of the Stranger. 

Date for which the order is required. 

(This could be done, either by endorsing the letter of application or by 
filling- up printed forms which might be placed on the writing tables, &c.) 

(^?.) That the clerks in charge of the office should register and number 
this application, and give to the Member applying, or, if more convenient, 
send to the stranger's address a ticket of admission in some such form as 
the following : — 



Number {corresponding to that of the Application). 
House of Commons. 









Admission Older {for such a date). 



To be presented at the Admission Oi-der Office. 



{e) That the stranger on coming to the House on the day and date 
entered on his ticket should produce it to the police who would inform 
him whether there was room in the Gallery, whether he must ballot for 
admission, or wait for a vacancy ; but that in any case, before proceeding 
to his seat, he should, by giving Ms name and address, satisfy the clerks in 
the Admission Office, that he is the person named in the application for 
the ticket in his possession, and that the number of his ticket corresponds 
with that of the application. 

if) That the stranger having complied with these requirements, should 
then proceed to the Gallery, at the door of which he would give up his 
ticket. 

With regard to the admission of strangers to the Strangers’ Gallery during 
the sitting of the House, w-e recommend that Members should apply to the 
Serjeant at Arms for orders at any time one hour subsequent to the com- 
mencement of business, and that strangers receiving sucli orders should, at 
the Admission Order Office, register their names and addresses, and the name 
of the Member introducing them, and receive in exchange tickets of admission 
to the Gallery. 

This modification of the old system seems to us, on the whole, the best and 
simplest way out of the present difficulty. 

We would suggest that the Agents General for the various Colonies should 
be given the same privilege as Ambassadors now enjoy in regard to issuing 
orders for seats. 

We are satisfi.ed that the safety of the House of Commons gives much 
anxiety to the police, and that it is expedient to assist them by diminishing, if 
possible, the area that they have to watch. 

At present the want of a Waiting-room compels a Member who desires to 
have more than a momentary interview with any stranger, to get a ‘‘viewing 
order,” and take his friend to the Terrace or the Smoking-room adjoining. We 
recommend that this privilege should be abolished, but that a suitable room 
should be provided near the Central Hall, which should be open without any 
order to anyone who had business with a Member. 

W'’e are of opinion, however, that the police should not allow this room to be 
turned into a lounge, and that no one should be permitted to wait there 
indefinitely, if tlie Member to whom he had sent bis card did not come out to 
him within a reasonable time. 

We 
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We do not propose to touch the power Members now have of taking friends 
to the Dining Room, though their names should in all cases be registered. 
But with this exception, we advise that no strangers, not on the Lobby 
list, should be allowed to enter any part of the House except the Galleries, and 
the proposed Waiting-room. Orders to view wouhi theiefore be done away 
with, uhile Conference Room Orders will be rctidered unnecessary when the 
new Waiting-room is provided. 

The First Commissioner of Works believes that it will be possible to provide 
such a Waiting-room as we recommend when the restoration of W'^miinster 
Hall is completed. Till then, perhaps, a temporary arrangement might be 
made; hut we advise that the rcnrniinder of our recommendations should be 
carried out forthwith, as we are satisfied that the present S5'^stem of admission 
is neither safe nor convenient. 



30 April 1888. 



a 3 
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pboceediksb or the select committee 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE, 



Monday, 9th April 1888. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 



Mr. Secretary Matlliews. 
Sir George Trevelyan. 
Mr. Bartle}'. 

Mr. Fulton. 



Mr. Marjoribanks. 
Mr. Biggar. 
Viscount Ebrington. 



Viscount. Ebrington was called to the Chair. 

[Adjourned till Thursday next, at Twelve o’clock. 



Thursday, \2th April 1888. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 



Viscount Ebrington in the Chair. 



Mr. Secretary Matthews. 
Mr. Marjoribanks. 

Sir George Trevelyan. 
Mr. Bartley. 



Mr. Fulton. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 
Mr. Biggar, 

Mr. David Plunket. 



Mr. Eiwmd Ponsonhy, Mr. Hmry Vamd EriUiie, and Mr. Eleazer Dennmg were 
severally examined. 

[Adjourned till Thursday next, at Twelve o’clock. 



Thursday, \9th April 1888. 



MEJtBERS PRESENT : 

■ Viscount Ebrington in the Chair. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. j Mr. Marjoribanks. 

Mr. Bartley. Mr, Biggar. 

Mr. Lawson. I Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. William Crigliton Saunders, Mr, Michael Inglejield, Jlr. Henry David .g-iAzHf, 
Mr. William C. Horsley, Mr. James Monro, Mr. Joseph Nolan (a Member ot the idouse;, 
and Mr. Reginald F, D. Palgrave, C.B., were severally examined. 

[Adjourned till Twelve o’clock on Monday, 30th April. 
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Monday, ZOth A^ril 1888. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 



Viscount EbringtON in the Chair. 



Mr. Bartley. 
Mr. Biggai’. 
Mr. Fulton. 
Mr. Lawson. 



Mr. Secretary Matthews. 
Mr. Maijoribanks. 

Mr. David Plunket. 

Sir George Trevelyan. 



Mr. Joseph Nolan (a Member of the House); and Mr. James Monro, were examined. 



DRAFT REPORT, proposed by the Chaii-nan, read the first time, as follows: — 

“ 1. Your Committee beg to report that they have taken evidence as to the various 
systems under which Strangers have been admitted to the House. 

“ 2. Prior to 1885 the practice was loose and hap-hazard in the extreme, and led to 
many abuses. Orders were given ‘to Bearer’ on any piece of paper, and were trans- 
ferred freely, and even forged. 

“ 3, In 1885, in consequence of the dynamite explosions, very stringent rules were 
adopted. Members were required to send tlie letters in which their constituents or 
others had applied to them to Mr. Speaker’s Secretary, which letters were afterwards 
compared with the strangers’ signatures in the Gallery book. These regulations probably 
gave as much security against the admission of dangcmii? characters as would be obtained 
by any system of the kind, but in a very short time they broke down with their own 
weight, and were gradually modified till they took their present shape. 

“ 4. We do not think that it would be possible to return to the rules of 1885, but it is 
useless to pretend that the present system is much safer than that which obtained previous 
to that date. 

“ 5. For although the process by which admission orders are now obtained is cumbrous, 
and puts a large amount of clerical work on Mr. Speaker’s Secretary and the Committee 
Clerks ; yet, masmuch as orders can be, and are ti'ansferred and sent out in blank, it gives 
very little protection to the House, and as there is no provision made for a correct 
register of the persons admitted, it affords but little assistance to the police. Moreover, 
Members and Strangers coming from distant constiruencies, are placed at a practical 
disadvantage, compared with those who belong to the Metropolis and the Home Counfite. 

“ 6. We recommend that each Member should be entitled to give one order of admission 
to the Strangers’ Gallerj for each sitting of the House, as under the old system, but 
subject, in future, to the following regulations: — 

“ 7. An Admission Order Office should be provided, as near as possible to the foot of 
the staircase that leads from the Central Hall to the Galleiy, and should be in electric 
communication with the latter. 

“ Any Member who desired to get a Stranger admitted to the Gallery, should make 
application at this office, stating — 

“ Date for which the order is required. 

“ Name and address of the Stranger. 

“ Name of Member applying. 

(This could be done, either by endorsing the letter of application or by filling up printed 
forms which might be placed on the writing tables, &c.) 

" 8. The clerk, having numbered this application, would give to the Member, or send, 
if more convenient, to the stranger’s address, a ticket in the following form : 



Full information a» to 
when, where, anil how 
thia order should be 
presenteil, should he 
printed on tho back. 



132. a 4 "9- The 



Number (correspondinff to that of the Application). 
House of Commons. 

Admission Order {for such a date). 

To be presented at the Admission Order Office. 
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“ 9 The strant-er, on coming to the House, would show this ticket to the police, and 
would be Intormed by them whether there was room m the Gallery or whether he must 
ballot or wait for a vacancy ; but in any ease, before proceeding to his seat, he should be 
required to satisfy the clerk at the Admission Office that he was the person named in the 
application, whose number corresponded to that on his ticket. f a- i, e 

Having done this, the stranger would go on to the Gallery, at the dooi of which he 
would give up his order, and register his name and address as at present. 

“10 Mr Speaker has kindly informed us that he is willing to give up the whole of 
his Gallery to the H Ouse. We recommend that these benches should he thrown into the 
Strangers’ Gallery. By removing the barrier, space could be made for another row of 
benches, and the total accommodation thus increased to about 160 seats. 

“ 11 This modification of the old system seems to us, on *e whole, the best and 
simplest way out of the present difficulty. The duties of the office for issuing the ordja 
will be of a very simple Iriud, and might be discharged by one clerk appointed for the 
purpose. 

“ 12. We would suggest that the Agents General for the various Colonies should he 
given the same privilege as Ambassadors now enjoy in regard to issuing orders for seats. 

“ 13. We would suggest that, after 10.30 p.m., all seats, eioept those ' Under the 
Gallery ’ should be placed at the disposal of the House at lary:ej and filled up by the 
Ticket Clerk in tlie same way as the Strangers’ Gallery. It previous to that hour, thep 
was room in the reserved seats, the Strangers’ Gallery being full, ‘ supplementa s imght 
be issued for them under regulations similar to those now in force ; but all persons, 
except the Corps Diplomatique, sliould be required to enter their name and address 
themWlves in a book provided for the purpose, as we are satisfied from the evidence of 
the police that it would be of great assistance to them in the discharge of their duties to 
have such a record of the names, real or assumed, of every person m the House on a 
given occasion. 



“ 14. It is of <Treat importance that precautions should be taken against the transfer of 
orders, we therefore recommend that no one who leaves any Gallery (except for a 
temporary purpose) should be re-admitted without, a fresh order. 

“ 15: We are satisfied that the safety of the House of Commons gives much anxiety to 
the police, and that it is expedient to assist them by diminishing, if possible, the area that 
they have to watch. 

“ 16. At present the want of a Waiting-room compels a Member who deares to have 
more than a momentary interview with any stranger, to get a ‘viewing order, tmd take 
his friend to the Terrace or the Smoking-room adjoining. We recommend that this 
privilege should be abolished, but that a suitable room should be provided near the 
Central Hall, which should be open without any order to anyone who bad business with a 
Member. 



“ 17. We are of opinion, however, that the police should not allow this to^ be 
iuto a lounge, and that no one should be permitted to wait there indefinitely, if the 
Member to whom lie had sent his card did not come out to him within a reasonable time. 



” 18. We do not propose to touch the power Members now have of taking friends to 
the Dining Room, though their names should in all cases be registered. But with this 
exception, we advise that no strangersj not on the Lobby list, should be allowed to enter 
any part of the House except the Galleries, and the proposed Waiting-room. Orders to 
view would therefore be done away with, while the Conference Room, for which orders 
are now needed, would be superseded by the Waiting-room. 

“ 19. A book -«hould be provided for recording the names and addresses of all ladies, 
both those who go to the Ladies’ Gallery, and those taken by Members to other parts ot 
the House. 

“ 20. Ministers who have rooms at the House should be supplied with passes, which 
they could give to persons coming to see them there by appointment on business. 

“ 21. The First Commissioner of Works tells us that he will be in a position to movide 
such a Waiting-room as we recommend as soon as the restoration of Westminster Hall is 
completed, which he hopes will be next year. Till then, perhaps, a temporary arrange- 
ment might be made ; but we advise that the remainder of our recommendations should 
be carried out as early as may be, as we are satisfied that the present system of admission 
is neither safe nor convenient.” 



Draft Report, proposed by the Chairman, read a second time, paragraph by 
paragraph. 

Paragraphs I — 2, agreed to. 

Paragraphs 3 — 5, amended, and agreed to. 

Paragraphs 
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Pai'agraplis 6 — 9, disagreed to. 

Paragraph 10, amended, and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed. That the following new paragraph be inserted in the Report : 

“ We recommend for the future — 

“ {a.) That every Member should be entitled to give, previous to the sitting of 
the House, one order of admission to the Strangers’ Gallery for eacli day of the 
Parliamentary Session. 

“ (S.) That an Admission Order Office, under the control of the police, should be 
provided as near as possible to the foot of the staircase leading from the Central Hall 
to the Gallery, and in electric communication with the latter. 

“ (c.) That every Member desiring to give orders of admission to the Strangers’ 
Gallery should make application, either personally or in writing, at the Admission 
Order Office, stating — 

“ His own name and address. 

“ Name and address of the Stranger. 

“ Hate for which the order is required. 

(This could be done, either by endorsing the letter of application or by 
filling up printed forms which might be placed on the writing tables, &c.) 

“ (d.) That the clerks in charge of the office should register and number this 
application and give to the Member applying, or, if more convenient, send to the 
stranger’s address a ticket of admission in some such form as the following: — 



Number {corresponding to that of the Applicatiori). 















House of Commons. 



Admission Order {for such a date\ 



To be presented at the Admission. Order Office. 



“ (e) That the stranger on coiidng to the House on the day and date entered on 
his ticket should produce it to the police, who would inform him whether there was 
room in the Gallery, whether he must ballot lor admission, or wait for a vacancy ; 
but that in any case, before proceeding to his seat, he should, by giving his name and 
address, satisfy the clerks in the Admission Office that he is the person named in 
the application for the ticket in his possession, and that the number of his ticket 
corresponds with that of the application. 

“ (/) That the stranger Iiaving complied with these requirements, should then 
proceed to the Gallery, at the door of whicli he would give up Ms ticket” — (Mr. 
Marjoribanhs). 

Amendment proposed, in line 3, after the woi-d “ House,” to leave out the words “ one 
Order,” and insert the words “ two Orders ” — (Mr. Lawson'). — Motion made, and 
Question put, That the words “ one Order ” stand part of the proposed new paragraph. — 
The Committee divided : 



Ayes, 2. 

Mr. Marjoribanks. 
Mr. David Plunket. 



Words “ two Orders ” inserted. 



Noes, 5. 

Mr. Bartley. 

Mr. Biggar. 

Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Lawson. 

Sir George Trevelyan. 



Question, That this paragraph, as amended, be inserted in the Report, — put, and 
agreed to. 

Another Amendment pn>posed, That the following now paragraph be inserted in the 
Report : 

“ With regard to the admission of strangers to the Strangers’ Gallery during the 
sitting of the House, we recommend that Membere should apply to the Serjeant at Arms 
for orders at any time one hour subsequent to the commencement of business, and that 
strangers receiving such orders should, at the Admission Order Office, register their 
names and nddresses, and the name of the Member introducing them, and receive in 
exchange tickets of admission to the Gallery ” — {^.ir. Marjoribanks). 

Question, Tliat this paragraph be inserted in the Report, — put, and agreed to. 

132. b Paragraphs 
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Paragraphs 11—13, postponed. 

Pai-agl'aph 14, disagreed to. 

Postponed Pm-agrnph 11, amended, and agreed to. 

Postponed Paragraph 12, agreed to. 

Postponed Paragraph 13, disagreed to. 

Paragrnpha 15 — 16, agreed, to. 

Paragraphs 17 — 18, amended, and agreed to. 

Paragraphs 19 — 20, duagreed to. 

Paragraph 21, amended, and agreed to. 

(Jitestion, That this Report, as amended, be the Report of the Committee to the 
House,— put, and agreed to. 

Ordered, To Report, together with tlie Minutes of Evidence, and an Appendix. 
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MINUTES OE BYIDENCB. 



Thursday, V2th April 1888. 



MEMBERS PRESENT ! 



Mr. Bartley. 

Mr. Biggai’. 
Viscount Ebrington. 
Mr. Fulton. 



Mr. Mavjoribanks. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 
Mr. David Plunket. 

Sir George Trevelyan. 



Viscount EBRINGTON, in the Chair. 



Mr. Edward Ponsonby, 
Chairman. 

1. You have been Mr- Speaker's Secretary 
since 1884, 1 think, have you not?— Yes. 

2. You are not a civil servant, or technically 
a servant of the House, I think ; but you are 
simply Mr. Speaker’s Secretary ? — Quite so. 

3. Would you tell the Committee what num- 
ber of places there are in the «alleries of the 
House available for strangers? — Under 'the 
Gallery there are 18 seats, aiul in the Special 
Gallery there are 15 seats. There is a small 
bench in front, specially reserved for Ambas- 
sadors alone, and another small bench to which 
are admitted the members of the Corps Diplo- 
matique and distinguished strangere. The 
Speaker’s Gallery holds 50 or 54, when closely 
packed, and the Strangers’ Gallery holds 70 ; or 
it can be made to hold 80 if they sit on the steps, 
and so on. 

4. Plave any persons beside the Ambassadors 
any right in any of those place.s ? — As regards 
the Speaker’s Gallery, all the Ambassadors^ are 
allowed to sign two tickets each; each ticket 
admitting one person. Westminster School boys, 
in cap and gown, are also admitted to this Gal- 
lery when there is room. 

5. Is that very much used?— Yes, it. is very 
frequently used. The order has to be counter- 
signed by the Serjeant at Arms, and when we 
have a very crowded night we have told such 
applicants the galleries are full, and the seats 
taken up by the Members’ friends ; and on such 
nights the orders are not countersigned until the 
Members’ friends have had an opportunity of 
getting in. In the Special Gallery the eldest sons 
of Peers are admitted by courtesy when there is 
room. The Judges also have a right to enter 
the Special Gallery without orders when there 
is room, as well as all the Crown Agents, when 

0.70. 



called in ; and Examined. 

Chairman — continued. 

business is on in tlie House affecting their 
respective colonies. 

6. They have no other right there, have they, 
unless something affecting tlie colonies is being 
discussed ?—SotnetImes, when there is a very 
exciting debate in the House, a great many 
people who have this privilege come down, 
because such a debate, of course, airects the 
■whole nation; and there is, therefore, sometimes 
a little difficulty in giving orders, because privi- 
leged persons come down who have to be 
arranged for. Then, under the Gallery, the 
Attorney and Solicitor Generals, when not in 
Parliament, have the right to a seat, as well as 
the City Remembrancer. 

7. Will you tell us what was the old system 
of admission to the open parts of the House ? — 
Prior to the dynamite explosions, just before^ 
the opening of Parliament in 1885, the mode ot 
admission of visitors to the galleries of the 
House was as follows : the places under the 
Gallery, the Special Gallery, and 25 places in 
the Speaker’s Gallery, were under the direct 
control of the Speaker. Of course, at that time, 
no orders were issued ; but the names of 
visitors, or the names of Members who asked for 
the admission of the visitors, were placed on a 
list, and on that list being called, the strangers 
were admitted. As to the Speaker’s Gallery, 
which held 50, 25 places were under the 
Speaker’s absolute control, and the other 25 
places in the Speaker’s Gallery were signed for 
by Members in a book kept for that, .purpose in 
the Trainbearer’s Room. Then, in the book 
there was also a supplemental list -which Mem- 
bers could sign for 25 places, that supplemental 
list being called at half-past five; and the 
Gallery was filled up in that way: so that there 

A 
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Chairman — continued. 

■was a kind of automatic way of filling up the 
Speaker’s Gallery by that supplemental list. 
Then, with regard to the admissions to the 
Sti-augei-s’ Gallery, every Member of the House 
was enabled to sign a regular ticket, or a halt 
sheet of paper, admitting one to the Strangers 
Gallery. A Member could only admit one person 
on that ticket, and could only sign once m the 
evening, or, at least, he was only supposed to do 
so. If there were more visitors waiting to enter 
the Gallery than there were places for, a ballot 
was held, under the supervision of the Assistant 
Serjeant at Arms ; casual vacancies being filled 
up from the rank fomed in St. Stephen’s Hall of 
those holding Members’ orders. 

«. Could anybody but Members give orders? 
—The officers of the House have always had 
the same privileges as Members with regard to 
the signing of these orders. 

9. Would that be youi-self, the Serjeant at 
Arms, and the Deputy Serjeant ?— All the 
officers of the House have the same privilege. 

Mr. David Plunket. 

10. How many does that include?— I have 
not got with me the exact number of the officers 
of the House. 

Chairman. 

11. Have they all this privilege?— I think 
that it has always been understood that the 
officers of the House have had the same pri- 
vileges as Members o! the House in that re- 
spect. 

12. That was the old system ? — Yes. 

13. And that was altered after 1885, was it 
not?— Yes. In 1885 the Speaker was asked by 
the Home Office to make an entire alteration in 
the mode of admitting strangers to the House, 
and he consented to do so ; and, for the conve- 
nience of Members, took over all the galleries. He 
took all the remaining 25 seats in the Speaker’s 
Gallery, a^ well as the whole of tlie Strangers’ 
Gallery, under his own conti'ol. Certain printed 
orders were circulated, and every Member re- 
ceived a copy of the orders, as well as a circular 
letter asking his co-operation in carrying out 
the orders ; the spiiit of the rules being that 
Members should co-operate in the admission of 
strangers, and that they should, more or less, 
know the people that were admitted. 

14. That system has been somewhat modified 
since it was first started, has it not?— Certainly. 
The system of admission involved very heavy 
clerical duties indeed, and w as found not to work. 
In fact, the system broke down from its own 
weight, and it has been modified by rules that 
were issued again in 1886. Tliose rules have 
been since somewhat modified by general consent; 
tliat is to say, the rules, of course, have to be 
■^vorked with the co-operation of Members. 

16. One great difference between the present 
practice and the practice adopted in 1885 is, that 
then Members had to give you the name and 
address of strangers who asked for admission, and 
now that is no longer required; is not that 
80 ? — Under the first of the rules in 1885 there 
was a ticket like this [^producing a ticket), 
except that there was a counterfoil, and every 
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Member applying had to bring a letter from the 
individual who applied. That letter was filed 
and numbered according to the number of the 
ticket. The individual enterhig the Gallery had 
to sigi\ his name in the book, ami the name and 
address of the person signing had to correspond 
with the name and address and the writing of 
the person who had applied to the Member. That 
system was adopted after the explosions in 1 885 ; 
it began with the opening of Parliament in 
1885. That rule wa? foiiud not to answer ; there 
was no staff to do tho work, to begin with, and 
then Members did not like, it, and I did not 
like it. I had no mode of comparing the signa- 
ture of the letter with the signature in the book 
kept at the Gallci’y doors. It involved what I 
thouf'ht was purely police work, and it failed. 
That system was then altered and became very 
much the same system as it is now. I will hand 
in the orders for the Committee to look at. 

16. I think you have also got the rules that 
were made in 188.5, and since ?— Yes. 

17. 'Will you put them in, too ? — Yes (j/ie same 
vjere handed in). 

Mr. Secretary Mattlmcs. 

18. These orders apply, I sec, to sriangers 
who want to view the House, as 'well as those 
who want to hear the debate? — Yes, there are 
orders to view the House also. 

Chairman. 

19. These passes arc supposed to be good for 
the whole sitting, are they not ? — Yes. 

20. How does that work in the case of morning 
sittings? — At present when there is a morning 
sitting, the orders hold good for the whole 
evening. There is no break when the House 
breaks°at seven ; and visitors having the orders 
0-0 1 q again for the nine o’clock sitting. 

21. Then, ns a matter of fact, what becomes of 
the visitors ; they do not stay in the Gallery, do 
they? -They can go out, certainly. 

22. Then passes arc not given up when they 
go out; is that so ? — When there is an ordinary 
sitting in the Strangers’ Gallery the orders axe 
taken away from them when they enter. In the 
Speaker’s Gallery the orders have a corner torn 
off by the attendant ; in the Speaker’s Gallery 
visitors are always allowed to go and get refresh- 
ments, but they are not allowed to pass the mam 
barriers ; that is to say, that they may n^ cross 
the Central Hall. No one passing the Central 
Hall would be admitted when his ticket was par- 
tially destroyed or disfigured. However, when 
there is a morning sitting that is not the case , 
we made an exception then, because people 
cannot remain there for two hours. 

23. Then, as a matter of fact, there is nothing 
to prevent anybody who has a ticket for the 
Speaker’s Gallery on the occasion of a morning 
sitting going anywhere he likes_ in the interval 
between seven and nine ? —Quite so ; and tha 
would be tlie case also with regard to tne 
Strangers’ Gallery in a morning sitting. 

24. Then the tickets can be transferred to any 
extent in the interval between seven and mne ( 
— There is the name on the ticket. 

25. As 
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Mr. Fulton. 

25. Aa to the name being written on a ticket, 
is that done as a matter of fact?— Yea, I be- 
lieve so. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

26. Do you mean that it is the rule that the 
visitor’s -address has to be written upon the 
Member’s ticket? — Yes, there is a place for it. 

Mr. Fultim. 

27. The reason I ask the question is because 
1 wanted to know whether, as a matter of fact, 
the rule of writing the name on the ticket is re- 
gulaidy carried out ? — I have no personal know- 
ledge with regard to that; it need not come 
under my knowledge what has happened to 
tickets after f have issued them. Members 
apply to me for tickets, and Members know the 
rules under which they are issued. 

28. Would a stranger be admitted upon a 
ticket signed by a Member, if upon the ticket 
^peered only his name and not his address ? — 
The address certainly ought to be upon the 
ticket ; but when a viskpr’s name is on it, 
and the Member who has signed it brings the 
visitor to the door of the Gallery, 1 should say 
undoubtedly the visitor would be admitted. 

29. Suj)posing iliat the Member did not bring 
him, but he came in the ordinary course, would 
he be admitted ? — No, 1 do not think he would. 

30. Unless his address was on the ticket, you 
do not think he would be admitted ? — I do not 
think he would ; but with regard to that point, I 
may say that the actual admission to the galleries 
is more under the control of the Sevjeant-at- 
Arms than under mine. In the case of any diffi- 
culty arising, the attendant would appeal to the 
Serjeant for instraictions. 

Chairman. 

31. You have no concern with regard to the 
tickets after you have issued them, I under- 
stand?— No. 

32. The order for the Gallery is taken from 
the stranger when lie goes in. Do you know 
what becomes of it then ? — I think all the orders 
go to the Serjeant-at- Arms’ room ; at any rate, 
they ai’e all destroyed. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

33. Is the ticket which yon have handed in the 
form of ticket in use now ? — That is the ticket as 
it is now. I have not got the form of the 1885 
ticket ; it is the same as that ticket, except that 
it had a counterfoil, which counterfoil was kept 
in my room. 

Chairman. 

34. One of these tickets seems to have a counter- 
foil ? — It has a counterfoil in so far aa it is tom. 
off; what I mean is that there is no counter- 
foil that has to be filled in. Under the old system 
there was a counterfoil that had to bear the name 
and address of the individual admitted, and then 
the counterfoil, signature, and address in the book 
all had to correspond. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

35. Then now there is no record whatever re- 
tained in your office of the ticket, as I under- 
stand? — No, not in my office. 

0.70. 



Mr. Secretary Matthews — continued. 

36. Nor anywhere else, because the ticket itself 
is destroyed? — The ticket is destroyed, but all 
visitors sign their names in a book before enter- 
ing the galleries. 

Mr. Fulton. 

37. Would there be any objection to having tlie 
name and address given somewhere, not neces- 
sarily upon the counterfoil. Would that be too 
troublesome a process ? — It would depend a good 
deal upon wbat Members decide as to the way in 
which they wish the tickets issued. As appeared 
from the first question put to me by the Chair- 
man, my duty is simply to the Speaker ; I am 
supposed to do the Speaker's work, and to be be- 
tween him and the Members In his social and 
official position, and that alone is my duty. This 
work is purely office work, which was taken up on 
a certain occasion for the convenience of Members, 
and which was supposed to be merely temporary 
in its working ; and this is now the fourth Session 
that we have had it. 

38. Have you also assistance from other officers 
of the House? — Yes; when the change was 
made I said that I could not possibly do the work 
without assistance ; we talked the matter over, 
and Sir Erskine May, who was then Clerk of the 
House, said he thought he could make arrange- 
ments by which some of the Committee clerks or 
clerks from some other department should be 
appointed to my room ; and I now have one 
Committee clerk who is there all day, and 
another who is there for two hours in the evening 
to assist in the issue of the supplemental orders 
but those clerks are clerks of the House belong- 
ing to the establishment; that is to say, they 
were appointed to help me by the Clerk of the 
House purely as a matter of convenience; and 
he always told me that it was no duty on his 
part to provide those clerks; it was not their 
work. 

Chairman. 

39. These gentlemen work entirely under your 
direction, do they? — Yes. 

40. I presume they are qualified for a much 
higher class of work than filling in tickets and 
answering Members’ letters ? — Yes, certainly. 

41. All discretion as to the issuing of orders is- 
vested in you and not in the clerks, as I under- 
stand? — All discretion is vested in me. 

42. Their duties are almost mechanical ? — Yes. 

43. At the same time their duties take a very 
considerable amount of time? — A very long time. 

44. Can you give us any idea of the extent of 
applications that are made to you? — The only 
way in which I can give you any information 
upon the subject is in this way : I had an account 
of the amount of postage for my department 
made out, as near as I could get it, and in the 
year 1880, for instance, it was 13 1. for the 
Session; in 1881 it was 17?.; in 1882 it was 
18?.; (in 1882 there was an autumn Session) ; 
in 1883 it was 15?.; in 1884 it was 22?.; in 
1885 it went to 25?. ; in 1886, 26 ?. ; in 1887, 
27 1 . ; and so far as this Session has gone, it is 
about 1?. a week. That of course is entirely ex- 
clusive of orders sent to Members who send 
stamped envelopes, and also of all notes which 
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Chairinan — continued. 

are sent into the House, and notes ■winch are 
sent to Government departments ; they all go by 

45. 1 suppose •that for every order that goes by 
post there is one (if not two) that goes by hand, 
because Members fetch a great many.''— les. 
Members fetch a great many ; these hgures 
merely show the number that go by post. 

46. T suppose tire quarter from which the 
applications come for tickets depends a good deal 
upon the business before tlie House ?— (lertainly. 
The first three iveekB of this Session the appli- 
cations were as numerous as I have ever known 
them, except in the very exciting debates ot last 
year and the year before. 

47. Since the House became more business- 
like the attractions have diminished, app^ently I 
—It is wonderful to observe the few applications 
that have come lately, and also how very lew ot 
the people who have got the orders actu^y 
come. I had an instance of that the other day. 
Every Hst was full except the Sti-angers Gal- 
lery, and I had, therefore, to refuse any Member 
who applied for a ticket for an ordinary con- 
stituent, and when the return came_ in at 3'30 
there were something like ten visitor^ m the 
House ; at any rate, the whole of the Speaker s 
Gallery was empty, and, according to my hat, it 
ivas quite full. 

48. These places, if there had been any apjili- 
cation, would have been filled up by supple- 
mental orders, I suppose? — Yes. 

49 You issue those now, I believe, instead of 
the Serjeant-at-Arms?— Yes. Last yem- there 
■was such a ti'emendous crowding round the Ser- 
jeant’s chair in the House that it was thought 
that some alteration should be made with regard 
to filling up the vacancies. We talked it over, 
and I agreed to take the supplementals into my 
office and issue them from there, spreading the 
issue of supplementals over an hour, so as to 
make it convenientfor Members and prevent the 
lush that there vras before. The ivay in ■\vliich 
the supplementals are issued I do not think is 
satisfactory, but still there ivas no other way. 
The way that was chosen ■was that half an hour 
after the sitting began a return should be made 
of the state of the galleries, and that return 
should he the basis of the number of supple- 
mentals that were to be issued ; and those are 
issued in my room from half-past three to half- 
past four. At half-past four they become avail- 
able for visitors to enter ; a quarter of an hour 
is then allowed to fill up the galleries with orders 
issued from my office, and at a quarter to five 
■the Serjeant-at-Arms fills up the remaining 
.vacancies. 

50. In issuing these supplementals, I suppose 
it is a matter of first come first served? — Cer- 
tainly, with all the orders, so far as it can be 
4one, it is a matter of first application. 

51, I put that question, because I had seen 
it stated that the officers of tiie House rather 
liked the present system because it added to their 
dignity and importance ; I suppose, as a matter 
of fact, you would only he too thankful to get rid 
of the whole duty, would you not?— I have had 
four or five clerks in my room, and I do not 
think any of them would think that the dignity 
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and importance which attached to the issue of 
orders counterbalance the extreme annoyance 
which must sometimes happen with the best 
intentions. Wc arc very grateful to the House 
for the co-operatiou they have given and the 
way tiiey have taken the orders ; but, of course, 
soinetimes there are little difficulties when there 
is a great rush. 

52. To come back to the number of applica- 
tions made to you, I suppose the Members for 
the Metropolis and the Home Counties are your 
most constant visitors ? — Yes, undoubtedly that 
is so. 

53. Arc there a good many Members who 
never ask for auy orders at all?— Yes. I have 
no means of proving it, but, judging generally 
from the faces, which I know irow pretty well, I 
should say that 75 per cent, of those that apply 
are perpetually repeatedly applying ; that is to 
say, supposing I have a list of 100 who apply 
in any week, of that 100, 75 per cent, ■would be 
the same week by week. Then there are a vast 
number of Members that never apply, or, if they 
do, it is only on a very particular and special 
occasion, or for a particular and special friend. 
The great majority of the Plouse do not apply 
for orders for ■their constituents at all. 



54. While others, 1 believe, have a printed 
form ?— 1 have here some letters which would 
o-ive the Committee some idea of the number of 
applications from some Members. Of course 
the Committee will not press me for names, as 
it is a matter of privacy. There is one Member 
who bad a regular printed iorm, which he sends 
from time to time, and there is also another 
Member who has a lithographed letter asking 
the Speaker’s Secretary to do so and so; 
with regal’d to the number of applications, I had 
the other day an application for two orders for 
the Speaker’s Gallery and 10 orders for the 
Strangers’ from one Member for one day. 
Another day I had an application from a 
Member who said he was very much pressed, 
and he hoped I would send him as ^^'^7 
tickets as I could during that week and the 
next week. 

55. Judging from the letters you have had, and 
other information, do you consider^ that -the ad- 
mission of strangers to the galleries is a pnviiege 
that Members prize very highly, or is it one 
which they would not be sorry to be relieved ot . 
— I think, certainly, there are a great number 
of Members who do like having the power ot 
issuing orders. It is a little difficult arrive 
at any definite opinion, hut I should think, on 
the whole, a great portion of the Members -who 
apply for orders rather like the power ot giving 
orders. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

56. Do you receive applications from persons 
who are not members or officers of the House t 
Yes. 

57. And do you grant them if there is room ?. 

jfo, 

58. Do you mean that every application must 
come through a Member uuder the present 
rule ?-Yes ; I do not say that I do not get 
applications from persons whom I know ^e^ 
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Mr. Secretary Matthews — continued. 

■well, such as well-known members of the press; 
leading men, ex-Members of Parliament, ex- 
officials, and a number of others who take an in- 
terest in a particular debate happening on a 
particular night; in those cases, nuth the 
Speaker’s sanction, 1 issue the orders. 

59. Is there no rule against the issue of an 
order to a person not a Member of the House, 
on his own application ? — There is- The rule 
is that all orders for admission are to be applied 
for by Members personal!}', or by written appli- 
cation. 

Mr. Fulton. 

60. Subject to an exception in favour of the 
officers of the House ?— Officers of the House 
are included in the term " Members” for this 
purpose; I am bound to say that it is rather an 
exception for officers of the House_ to apply. 
In 1886, at the time of the introduction of the 
Home Rule Bill, and afterwards on two or 
three occasions, when every seat in the House 
was balloted for with the exception of under the 
G-allery and the Special Gallery, the ballot was 
confined absolutely to Members. 



Chairman. 

61. In the case of distinguished strangers, do 
tliey apply lo you direct as distinguished 
strangers, or do they apply as a general rule 
through Members ?- Some apply through Mem- 
bers, and some of the seats are applied for by 
the Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, Agents 
General, and officially generally. 

62. I believe you can give the Committee 
some information as to the practice in Franco 
and Germany with regard to the admission ot 
strangers? — Yes: with regard to the Chamber 
in Paris, the Chamber of Deputies is semicir- 
cular in form like a theatre, and the two tiers of 
galleries set apart for strangers are divided mto 
boxes holding from 12 to 20 persons, ihe 
upper tier is called " La Gaierie, and _ the 
lower, “ Les Tribunes.” Strangers arc admitted 
■without tickets to one of the boxes holding 12 
persons. The first 12 from the rank which is 
daily formed outside, are allowed to occupy this 
box, their places being taken as they come out 
by the next in order. The following is the man- 
ner in which the Deputies can admit their friends 
to the 70 or 80 places in the Gallery, and as 
many in the Tribune which are reserved to 
them for every sitting. I believe that “every sit- 
ting” there means that when there is a bre^ the 
whole thing begins again. For instance, if they 
have a sitting like our morning mtting, it 

end at seven, and the whole thing would begin 
again at nine. The“ Journal Officiel” announces 
some days before every sitting that Deputies 
whose names come alphabetioaUy b^ween two 
specified names can obtain tickets. Two s 
are then given on application to each ot tliese 
Deputies ; some 30 or 40 Deputies can thus dis- 
pose of tickets every time for the GaUeryand an 
equal number for the Tribunes. The P“Mic, 
with or without tickets, is only admitted to the 
Gallery and Tribunes by a, separate entrance and 
staircase, without passing through any ot the 
0.70. 
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lobbies or other portions of the building fre- 
quented by Members. There is no admission to 
the lobbies except on a special order from the 
“ Questeur de ia Chambre.” The public are 
not admitted to those paits of the House piivate 
to Members, such as library, reading-room, &c. 
Members are not allowed to introduce friends to 
dine and smoke with them. There is, in fact, 
no dining accommodation in the House, light 
refreshments only being served to Members 
standing. 

63. Do you happen to know how long these 
rules have been in force in France, or whether 
they have been altered since one of the ministers 
was shot at in the Chamber? — I have no infor- 
mation upon that point. I do not know wliat the 
date of them is. Those are the existing rules in 
the French Chamber. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

64. That, as I understand, is automatic, so to 
speak; there is no application for tickets for 
individuals, hut the Deputies, whose alphabetical 
order is reached, get the tickets as a matter of 
course? — Yes; but then there are, I believe, 
other boxes. I only mentioned the Deputies’ 
box. I have never been there, but 1 took it 
th-at this particular box to which I have alluded, 
was like our Strangers’ Gallery ; and that 
portion of the Speaker’s Gallery which was set 
apart for Members under the old rules. 

65. In the French system there is no record 
of the names or addresses of the visitors ; as. I 
understand, the ticket is issued in blank, and ffie 
visitor may transfer it to anybody he likes ? — 
My information does not say what they do with 
the tickets. It simply says that the “Journal 
Officiel” announces some days before every 
sitting that Deputies, whose names come alpha- 
beticSly between two specified names, can 
obtain tickets ; two tickets are Aen given on 
application to each of those Deputies. 

Mr. Fulton. 

66. Do you know how the rest of the boxes 
are filled up ?— Yes, the boxes are at the disposal 
of theFresident of the Chamber, the ex-Deputies, 
and the Diplomatic Bodies, the Municipality of 
Paris, and the Secretariat of the Chamber; the 
Press, the Senate, and various _ public bodies 
are not here enumerated. Admission to these 
boxes is obtained only by tickete issued by the 
competent authority as regards each box. 

Chairman. 

67. You have some information about Ger- 
many also, have you not?— Yes, but 1 am afraid 
that I have very little information about the 
German House. As to the entrance to the 
Galleries of the Reichstag during a Plenary 
Assembly, strangers must announce themselves 
by writing or orally at a special office, called a 
Tioket O'ffice, and get their permissions, when 
the official at the head of the office settles 
whether they shall be admitted or not. Should 
admission be granted, the ticket marked iion- 
transferable, is handed to the person to be ad- 

. 2 mitted, 
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mitted, after his name, position, and dwelling- 
place have been entered in a book kept for_ the 
purpose. By means of these proceedings it is 
shown, as far as possible, what persons have been 
present as spectators at a particular sitting. 
Persons of distinction are referred from the 
Ticket Office to the Office Director. For the 
Deputies’ box {115 places)^ cards are issued to 
the members of the parties in proportion to then- 
numbers, on the responsibility of the heads of 
the parties. All strangers entering the building 
have to show their cards at four different officid 
places, and everyone entering the building is 
under a complete system of police supervision, 
both by the political as well as by the ordinary 
police. 

68. There was one other question which I 
■wanted to ask with regard to these tickets; these 
orders to view the House of Commons. You 
only issue these order to view the House while 
the House is sitting ; during the holidays you 
do not issue them, do you? — In the holidays 
the Speaker has nothing to do with the House. 
Even during the adjournment, from Friday night 
to Monday, the House comes under the control 
of the Lord Great Chamberlain, but, by a certain 
arrangement, on Saturdays the Speaker’s Secre- 
tary IS allowed to issue orders to view. The 
Member should go with the party, or he should 
make such arrangements with the inspector of 
police that there shall be no doubt as to the 
number ho wishes to have shown over the House, 
and as to their being the party he intended should 
be shown over the House. 

69. That applies to Saturdays during the 
sitting of Parliament, I understand? — Yes; 
during the sitting cf Parliament. ' 

VO. Those parties have to be personally con- 
ducted by the Member ? — They should be when 
the party is numerous, or special arrangements 
should be made so that the police should have 
full knowledge 'Of the size of the party, and 
should be able to know that the party was tliat 
which the Member intended to be shown the 
House. 

71. During the recess, the Speaker has nothing 
whatever to do with the House, if I understand 
you rightly ? — No. 

■' Mr. Fulton. 

72. These cards are issued for the morning, 
when the House is sitting, on other days besides 
Saturdays, I believe ? — Yes ; they are issued 
any day. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

73. These tickets ai-e issued on the application 
of Members or strangers whom the Speaker 
wishes to grant the privilege to ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

74. Can a stranger write to you on his own 
account and ask for an order to view, or must 
the application come through a Member?— A 
great many do -write direct. 

75. But do you give the order in such a case ? 
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— No ; I never give nn order by any chance from 
my office to anybody that I do not know. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

76. If you think them proper persons to view 
the House you give the order ; is that so ? — It is 
in this M'ay. During the May Meetings, for in- 
stance, there are an immense number of applica- 
tions ; supposing a clergyman was to write to the 
office direct to the Speaker, and say that lie did 
not know a Member, if I found bis name in the 
Clergy List and found that the address he gave 
was all in order, I should take the letter to the 
Speaker and say : “ This name is in the Clergy 
List, and the address is all right,” and very likely 
the Speaker would give it; but under no con- 
ditions do I give orders to vast numbers of Mople 
who address their letters to tlie Speaker’s Secre- 
tary direct. We get a great number of applica- 
tions, for instance, in this way : A man writes to 
say he is of one particular political colour, andhis 
Member is of another, and he does not like to 
write to him, and writes therefore straight to the 
Secretary'. 

77. It a foreign Minister were to apply for an 
ordei' to view the House with a party of his 
friends, I suppose you would admit tliem, would 
you not?— Yes. Ambassadors can give orders 
of admission. 

78. Do you mean to view the House? — No. I 
should give the order to view the House. There 
was one point which I forgot to mention when I 
was talking about the change that was made at 
the time of the explosions, which was this : it 
was found to be a favourable opportunity for the 
Speaker to take over the lobby and to alter the 
Lobby lists, not because of the explosions, but 
because Members previous to that time had 
comidaiued to me and to other officei-s of the 
House very seriously as to the overcrowded state 
of the Lobby. 

Chairman. 

79. I suppose we may take it from your 
evidence on the whole, that the present system 
is a troublesome and cumbersome one to work, 
and at the same time it would seem from ex- 
perience that it does not give complete control 
over the admission of pei-sons who may apply? — 
The system is somewhat cumbersome, and so far 
as the police supervision is concerned it does not 
answer its purpose ; because I do not see that 
there is any particular guarantee after the ticket 
has been issued that the person whom it is 
meant for gets it. 

80. You have told us that under certain cir- 
cumstances the ticket may be exchanged, and 
that although the person for whom it is designed 
may get it in the first instance, be may give it to 
some one else afterwards ? — Certainly, so long as 
the name on the ticket and the name on the book 
agree no inquiry is made. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

81. I am not sure that I really understand the 
present system. Application is made personally 
or by letter to your office, is it not? — Yes. 

82. By a Member? — Yes. 

83. Who thereupon gets a ticket in which the 
name and address of the intended visitor is 

written ; 
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written; is that so? — No. A Member comes 
into the room, or writes to the office, and asks 
for orders, either in the Speaker’s, Strangers’, 
Special, or Under Gallery. The general rule with 
regard to the Special and the Under Gallery is, 
that the Member should give the name. The 
Special and the Under Gallery have never been 
treated in the same way as the other two 
galleries. If a Member applies for an order 
m the Strangers’ Gallery, the Member liaving 
got the ticket, I do not have any more to do 
with it ; he takes it, and does what he pleases 
with it ; it is no affair of mine. 

84. Ought he according to the rule to fill in 
the name and address of the intended visitor? — 
When he gets it. It is not my duty to do it. 

85. The officer at the door ought not to admit 
a stranger imless the name and address is there, 
ought lie? — He ought not. 

88. Un the other hand, even if the ticket is in 
form, and has the name and address filled in, I 
understand it is destroyed that evening or the 
next morning? — Every ticket that passes the 
Strangers’ Gallery is taken away from the indi- 
vidual holding it. Every ticket for the Speaker’s 
Gallery has the corner torn off by the man at the 
door, except when there is a Morning Sitting. 
The ticket is thus partially destroyed, and if a 
man came down from the Speaker’s Gallery and 
wanted some refreshment, a torn ticket is given 
to him ; but the ticket so torn will not admit him 
if he goes outside the barrier ; that is to say, out- 
side the Central Hall. He is allowed to go 
down the corridor, where the Library door faces 
you, and turn to the right, and go to the refresh- 
ment places ; but directly he jiasses the barrier 
of police he would not be admitted back. 

87. The tickets are destroyed, and there is no 
record kept in vour office of the name and ad- 
dress of the applicant? — None whatever. 

88. So that after two or three days have 
elapsed you have no means of knowing what 
strangers were in the Tlouse on a particular 
night? — None whatever. 

Chairman. 

■ 89. With the exception of the book at the 
door of the gallery, there would be no record? — 
Quite so ; I meant there was no record at my 
office. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

_ 90. Do you mean that every stranger admitted 
signs his name in any book? — Every stranger 
admitted to the Speaker’s or Strangers’ Gallery 
signs his name in the book kept at the door for 
the purpose. That book beai'S the number of 
the ticket admitting the visitor, the name of the 
visitor, the address of the visitor, and the Mem- 
ber's name admitting; that is, every Member 
has to sign his name on the ticket, and that name 
18 put opposite the stranger’s name in the parti- 
cular book kept for the purpose. 

91. Are all those particulars entered by the 
stranger when he appears at the door of the 
Gallery ? — The stranger writes his name and 
fills m his address. The attendant very often 
fills in the stranger’s name to prevent a crowd 
and save time, and afterwards fills in the name 

0.70. 



Mr. Secretary Matthews — continued, 
of the Member and the ticket number. Some- 
time Members fill in the whole thing them- 
selves. I have seen a Member occasionally go 
to the door, and to save his friend the trouble of 
writing put down the whole thing himself. 

Mr. Fulton. 

92. It would follow fi'ora that, would it not, 
that there is the means of ascertaining who tlie 
strangers . were in the House on a particular 
night by referring to the book which contains 
those particulars? — Yes. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

93. Is it the duty of the officer at the door to 
see that the particulars so filled in correspond 
with the ticket produced ? — Yes. 

94- He ought to refuse admission if they do 
not correspond ? — He would refuse admission to 
a pereon whose name and address was not on the 
ticket. 

95. Or if a ticket is issued to Mr. Smith, and 
the book is signed by Mr. Jones, Mr. Jones 
would be refused admission, would he not? — 
Certainly. The spirit of the rule is that the 
name and address on the ticket should correspond 
with what is signed in the book. 

96. Have you reason to think that that regu- 
lation is enforced, and that if the ticket is trans- 
ferred, the transferee fails to obtain admission ? 
— I am not aware that tliere has ever been a 
case. 

Clwir'man. 

97. I do not think that the books are signed 
again in the case of a Morning Sitting, are they ? 
— No, I think not. 

98. In the case of a Morning Sitting, as I 
understand, you said that anybody who went out 
at seven o’clock could come back at nine ; is that 
so?— Yes, both as regards the Strangers’ and the 
Speaker’s Gallery. We were asked what in- 
structions were to be given upon that point, and 
I did not of course know how many Morning 
Sittings there were likely to be, and it was very 
diffiemt to make a change, and accordingly 
orders were given that the people coming to the 
one Sitting should be admitted to the other. 

Ml- . Secretary Matthews. 

99. I misunderstood you ; I thought you said 
that in the Speaker’s Gallery, when the corner 
of the ticket was torn off, a stranger could not 
obtain re-admission ?— That is so ; but the corner 
is not torn off when there is a Morning Sitting. 

Mr. Fulton, 

100. It may very often liappen, may it not, 
that when an order is issued for a particular day 
nobody knows whether there is going to be a 
Morning bitting on that day ? — Quite so ; the 
applicants must take their chance about that. 
On some Tuesdays and Fridays there are Morn- 
ing Sittings, and on others there are not. The 
ticKets are issued six days in advance. 

Chairman. 

101. The books, as I understand, are not 
signed again at nine o’clock, are they?— I believe 
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Mr. Plunhet. 

102. There would be uo difficulty, would 
tPere, in having the books signed at nine o’clock 
iu the same way as they arc signed on ordinary 
days when tlie visitor is first admitted f— No, 

I see uo difficulty about it. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

103. Would there be any difficulty in having 

a system by which the admission to all the gal- 
leries slmuld be under the control of an officer ot 
the House, and orders for admission should be 
granted on application to him, and not through 
Members’— 1 think that if anything of that sort 
was done there should be a new office created for 
the purpose. . . 

1U4. What sort of staff would be requisite; 
would it want four or five clerks? — I could not 
say till I knew a little more what kind of thing 
it was going to be. 

105. Su]]pose the rule was that everybody 
wanting admission to the House of Commons 
should Tiave to come to an office in the House 
and ask lor an order, according to the Paris 
system, as I understand it ?— I talie it for granted, 
having said that, that what has always been the 
Speaker’s Gallery would be retained to him as it 
is now ; that is to say, that he should have abso- 
lute control of tlie Under Gallery, the Special 
Gallery, and half at least, if not the whole, of the 
Speaker’s Gallery. The Speaker’s Gallery is, 
as the mime implies, the Speaker’s, and he, for 
the convenience of the House, allowed Members 
to sign the name iu the book that 1 have alluded 
to in tlic Trainbearer’s room, as regards 25 of 
the scats; but the other 25 seats were absolutely 
under his own control. 

IOC. If you had a proper staff, may I take it you 
would have no objection to having the absolute 
control of all the seats both in the Strangers’ and 
in the Speaker’s Gallery?— I could hardly say 
that. 1 had certain seats when I was fii-st ap- 
pointed, and I am not so particularly enamoured 
with this ticket aiTangement that I should like 
to see it continued. 

Sir George Trevelyan. 

107. Are the lists pretty well filled up four or 
five days before the day for which the ticket is 
given? — Yes, very often indeed, particularly on 
Mondays and Thursdays. Of course that has 
been very much affected by other nights being 
taken very irequently by tlie Government; but 
in the ordinary way, when Mondays and Thurs- 
davs arc the only Government nights, Mondays 
and Thursdays are the particular nights that are 
most filled up; but under the present system I 
should say that every night (except dm*ing 
tlie last few weeks of. this Session) has been 
filled up. 

108. Sevei-al days beforehand? — Invariably. 
Through all the earlier part of this Session I 
should say there were sufficient applications to 
fill the galleries on the first day when applica- 
tions could be received ; that is to say, Monday 
being the first day for applying for tickets for 
the succeeding Friday, very often on Monday 
every seat for Friday, in the parts of the House 
ordinarily occupied by strangers, was taken. 
Of course in an ordinai'y case when a Member 
asks for a ticket for one of his constituents, I do 



Sir George Trevelyan — continued, 
not give a ticket for the Special Gtiliory or the 
Under Gallery ; I never give a Sjiecial or Under 
Gallery ticket unless the Member especially 
applies for such a ticket, and, as much as possible, 
only when the name is given. 

109. Supposing on a Tuesday a Member gets 
an application from one of liis constituents at a 
distance saying that he wants seats on the Thurs- 
day following, what is the practical method by 
which the Member gets these constituents of his 
into the Strangers’ Gallei-y ? — Supposing that 
the Member writes from Scotland, we will say, 
on Monday, and says he wants two seats in the 
Speaker’s Gallery for two leading constituents 
of his, and he gives their names and addresses j 
I very often have written in the Member’s name 
for him in such a case as he is unable to sign, he 
being away in Jidiiiburgh, and there not being 
time to send the ticket to him, and for bis con- 
stituent who is then in London to get it in time. 

In such a case the name of the Member, on his 
particular request, has been put iu, and the name 
and address of the stranger filled in at my office, 
the order being sent to the stranger in the 
envelope which has been sent, or to the address 
which has been given. 

110. I gather that under the German system 
there is a'lavge gallery for persons admitted ivith 
Members’ orders, and another large gallery for 
the world at large who apply to the officials of 
the House; now simposing that the latter 
sy.stem, as the Home Secretary suggested in a 
question just now, was made the universal 
system, have you any reason whatever to know 
whether it would give satisfaction or otherwise 
to the general run of Members ? — I cannot say 
it really is very difficult to find out, although of 
course I have been trying to do so, what would 
give satisf action to tbc great number of Members 
who apply. Some think one thing and some 
another. Of course one’s experience is that 
Members like a rule very much just so far as 
they get what they want, and they do not like a 
system when, as must happen under any system, 
some of their applications are occasionally 
refused. 

Chairmnu, 

111. Would it not be a great comfort to some 
of the Members who have to apply to you so 
often if they could say to those apiilying to 
them, “ I am sorry to say it is impossible for me 
to get an order this week ” ? — A great many 
have said so undoubtedly. A very great many 
Members have said to me, “ I cannot teE you 
how many applications I have bad from my 
constituents. It is a great tax upon my time. 

Mr. Bartley. 

112. If Members’ constituents apply in great 
numbers, and the Members send them tickets, 
have you any reason to think that Members 
know all those to w'hom they send orders ? I 
fim quite sure they do not. 

113. They do not send the orders because 
they have a personal knowledge of the applicant 
in each case, I suppose ? — I cannot say 
their reason is, but I presume they_ send the 
orders because they have been applied to lor 
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Chairman. 

114. Tou told usj I think, that you have the 
assistance of one Committee clerk continually, 
and of another for a good part of his time ? — Yes, 
for two hours in the evening. 

115. Do you happen to know whether that 
system has put a good deal of extra labour on 
the other Committee clerks? — I do not know. 

116. There is a certain number of Committee 
clerks to do the work, and if, by this system, 
some are taken away, the remainder, I suppose, 
have to do their work? — The arrangement of 
the Committee clerks does not come within my 
knowledge at all, and I know nothing about the 
arrano'ements for tlieir work. It was thought 
better to get this work done in the House, and 
the Clerk of the House very kindly consented 
to fall in with the arrangement I have described 
for the four years dunug which the practice has 
been in operation. As you ask me the question, 

I mav say I do not think any of the Committee 
clerks would like to work the present system 
permanently. 

1 17. As a matter of fact, the staff of the clerks 
has not been increased, and their work has not 
been diminished, although' you get the use of a 
clerk and-a-half for this particular work ? — I have 
no ofScial knowledge as to the oflicers of the 
House. I do not know what arrangements Mr. 
Palgrave makes with regard to his derks. 

Mr. Plunhet 

118. Have you had any complaints from the 
public or from Members of the House as to the 
inadequacy of the existing accommodation for 
strangers who want to hear debates ? — Not what 
T should call a cold-blooded complaint. Many 
Members are undoubtedly very much pestered 
with applications to get people in. A Member 
the other day, for instance, told me that he had 
no less than 37 letters in his pocket from persons 
applying for seats ; and if a Member cannot get 
seats he may say, " I wish there was more room ” ; 
but I never heard of any cold-blooded statement 
that the parts of the H ouse for the accommodation 
of visitors should be extended. 

119. Have you heard any remonstrances in 
regard to the admission of strangers to the 
lobbies since the restriction was put on the admis- 
sion of strangers there? — At the time when the 
lobby was taken over and the whole list was re- 
organised by the Speaker, and during the year I 
had control of it in my office, I had a vast number 
of complaints. 

120. From what kind of people did those com- 
lainta come? — From every sort of person who 
ad been in before. 

121. But there have been no complaints, I 
understand, from Members who have their busi- 
ness to do? — Noj so far as I know it is one 
thing that Members, or the old Members at any 
rate, are unanimous about, that the clearance of 
the lobby was a great blessing. 

122. Now, to go to another point. Supposing 
you were to attempt to apply the French system 
to our House here, and advertise that a certain 
number of Members should he entitled, in alphar 
hetical order, to a ticket of admission on a certain 
day, I presume, as there are a great number of 
Members who never apply for cards of admission 
for their friends, you would very often have a 

0.70. 



Mr. Pfcn/ce^—continued. 
good many vacancies to be filled up? — The list 
is full very often, but the galleries are not. 

123. I was trying to realise how the thing 
would work out, supposing tlie French system of 
alphabetical distribution of tickets were adopted 
here ; and, as I understand, you would not foresee 
any greater difficulty in dealing with that point, 
supposing the French system were applied, than 
you have now when those persons who have 
obtained tickets do not appear; you think there 
would be people on the spot to apply for admis- 
sion ? — My experience of this Session, barring 
the first three weeks, has been that the utter lack 
of desire on the part of people to come to the 
House has been extraordinary. And that would 
always happen. Last year it was quite im- 
possible to deal with the number of applications 
tliat we had, but this year, as every Member can 
see, the lists ore invariably full, and the Visitors’ 
Galleries are invariably empty. 

Mr. Biggar. 

124. As regards the question of identification, 
would you think that the identification would be 
quite as well secured as under the present system 
if a Member filled in the name and addi'ess of 
the person, whom he wished to get in, and sent 
the order to that person, and the order was 
simply presented, as it was in the old times, the 
party signing his name in the book as he does 
now ? — I am putting to you that we should send 
out the orders on our own responsibility instead 
of applying to your office for them, modifying the 
old system to this extent, that the name and ad- 
dress of the person were put in in the handwriting 
of the Member of Parliament, and the visitor 
were to sign Ins name. Do you think that under 
that system identification would be as well 
secured as it is at present? — I am inclined to 
think it would so long as it was done on an 
official form, and that the strangers were con- 
gregated in a certain place and made into rank 
according to their order of arrival, and found 
their way into the gallery by going up the new 
staircase from the Central Hall. 

125. Do you think in the case of there being 
a great pressure on a special occasion it would 
he better to have the admission of strangers 
granted, in the order of application, or in the 
order of arrival ? — That would be a matter rather 
for the people who receive the strangers to speak 
to, I believe there have been certain objections 
to the old system. So far as the old system was 
concerned it was really absurd, In this respect, 
that there was no guarantee. There was a name, 
but nobody knew whose signature it was. 

126. That is to say, the order might be written 
on any piece of plain paper? — Yes; nobody 
knew whether it was the Member’s name or not. 
Of course, if there were a ticket that could only 
be got from one particular officer of the House, 
of a certain, special form, that would be some 
guarantee that only a Member could get a 
ticket. 

Mr. Fulton. 

127. Can you tell us whether there are any 
persons other than Members of the House who 
have the right to come into the lobby ? — I think 
the Serjeant-at-Arms would be better able to 
speak to that point. 

B 123. It 
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Mr. Marjoribanks. 

128. It was the case under the old system 
before 1885, was it not, that there u’as a regular 
traffic in orders; they were sold constantly, 
were they not?— 1 have no absolute proof that 
such was the case, but there was a very strong 
impression to that effect at the time. . 

129. Do you think that anything of that sort 
goes on still? — I have never had any proof at 
all of it. 

130. But you think there has been nothing in 
these new orders to stop the practice which you 
think did go on under the old system ? — Of 
course there is this point: a Member must get 
an order, and having got the order, he gives it to 
an individual signed in blank, and there is no 
reason why the order should not be transferred, 
and transferred again and again. If a Member 
takes an order from the office, and then signs his 
own name, and does not fill in the name of his 
friend, and gives that order to his political agent, 
that agent may give it to another person, and it 
may go on to somebody else. 

131. May I put it that you have a suspicion 
that such transactions do take place ? — Yes. 

Mr. Secretary Matihe.ws. 

132. ITiey can only take place by the Member 
neglecting the rule requiring him to fill in the 
name and address of the person for whom he in- 
tends the order; is not that so? — Not exactly, 
because 1 cannot say for whom the Member 
applies for the order. Take, for instance, this 
case : a Member applies for tickets to give to his 



Mr. Secretary Matthews — continued, 
agent, leaving him to make his own arrange- 
inents. The name and address on the ticket is 
not necessarily in the Member’s mvn hand- 
writing, and, so far as I know, the visitor very 
often jmts in his own name and address. 

Mr. Bartley. 

133. You tliink, as I understand, that with all 
this cumbrous niacliincry it is quite possible for 
an improper T'cvson to get into the House if he 
wants to? — We have, of course, the notorious 
fact that they have done so. 

134. You think that all this machinery does 
not prevent that ? — You have the fact of certain 
improper individuals being in the House on a 
certain day in spite of all this machinery, which 
cxiste.l then. The date of the particular admis- 
sion to which I refer was about the 4th or f>th of 
August last, and this is now the fourth Session 
during which these rules have been in operation. 

Mr. Biijfjar. 

13o. I presume you have nothing to do with 
these pink ordci-s to view the House and to go 
into the smoking-room?— No ; they are issued 
by the Serjeant-at-Arms. 

Mr. Pliinhet. 

136. Do you happen to know whether^ the 
order closing the Library to strangers has given 
dissatisfaction to Members? — I have not heard 
of any complaint; in fact everybody wiio has 
spoken to me about it has said that they have 
been very glad. 
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Chairman. 

137. You have been Serjeant-at-Arms since 
1885, I believe, and you were Deputy Serjeant 
for 10 years before that? — Yes. 

138. All the approaches to the House, and 
the access to the galleries and premises gene- 
rally, as well as the police arrangements, are 
under your control, are they not? --That is so. 

1.39. Will you tell us in what manner a 
stranger, who gets one of those orders to which 
Mr. Ponsenby has refen-ed, gets into the gal- 
lery ? — Yes ; all strangers have to enter by St. 
Stephen’s Porch. The constable at St. Stephen’s 
Porch asks all persons their business, and only 
those wishing to see Members or officers of 
the House are allowed to proceed to the Central 
Hall, where cards are given to those desiring to 
see Members, on which they write their name 
and address, those cards being taken by mes- 
sengers of the House, who at once deliver them, 
or, tailing to find the Member, return them to 
the visitor. Then, with regard to Orders issued 
by the Secretary to the Speaker, so far as the 
Strangers’ Gallery is concerned, all persons with 
orders for the Strangers’ Gallery are admitted 
(on showing their or&rs) at St. Stephen’s door 
at a quarter past two p.m., and remain in St. 
Stephen’s (on the north side) till after Prayers, 
when they are allowed to enter the gallery from 
the Central Hall, six at a time, after entering 



Chairman — continued. 

their names and addresses in a book under the 
charge of a messenger at the entrance to the gal- 
lery. Their orders are taken from them by the 
messengers, and no re-admission is allowed except 
in the case of those taken by Members to the 
refreshment-bar in the Members’ Lobby for an 
interval of 10 minutes. I believe, practically, 
that is very seldom done. 

140. And also there is an exception in the 
case of Morning Sittings, is there not? — Yes; 
Mr. Ponsonby has described what happens in 
Morning Sittings. 

141. Is there not a notice at the refreshment 
bar to which you allude, that none but Members 
are served during the sitting of the House? — 
Yes, but this exception has been allowed; the 
object was to prevent strangers having to 
go out altogether, because they may not return 
if they go outside. Strangers are not allowed 
to pass round through the corridors, and there- 
fore, in order that they may have some refresh- 
ment, it was permitted to them to go there 
in these particular cases. With regard to the 
Speaker’s Gallery, strangers having orders for 
the Spealier’s GaUery enter the Central hlall in 
the same manner, and remain near the Watch- 
man’s Office until after Prayers, when they are 
admitted, six at a time, to the Speaker’s Gallery, 
through the Members’ Lobby, after entering 

their 
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their names and addresses in a book kept for that 
purpose in the charge of the messenger at the 
door of the staircase leading to the gallery. They 
are allowed to leave the gallery during the 
sitting with their order, of which the corner is 
tom off, and they may proceed to the lower 
waiting hall by way of the library corridor for 
the purposes of refreshment. This generally 
takes place when tlic Speaker goes to tea. If 
the stranger proceeds further than the lower 
waiting hall his order becomes void. In fact he 
is not allowed to repass the barrier. With i-egard 
to the Special Gallery, strangers having orders 
for the Special Gallery are admitted in the same 
way as the strangers to the Speaker’s Gallery 
are admitted, but they are not required to sign 
the book ; they ai*e allowed to retain their 
orders a\id return with them if they leave the 
gallery or House. Then under the gallery 
strangers are admitted in the same way as to the 
Special Gallery. Distinguished strangers are 
admitted at once to the lobby and gallery as 
soon as Prayers are over, that is so tar as their 
orders are concerned. That is all the informa- 
tion I Imve to offer so far as the orders are coa- 
cernecl. I can also inform the Committee as to 
the regulations with regard to the entrance of 
persons other than those wlio have orders. 

142. The Committee would like to hear all 
you liavc to say about tho matter? — As regards 
the Ladies’ Gallery entrance (that is the door in 
the Speaker’s Court), private secretaries to 
Ministers, Parliamentary draftsmen, and some of 
the officials on the Lobby list, and certain mes- 
sengi-rs from public offices, are admitted to 
Ministers’ rooms at the back of the Chair by this 
entrance, their names being placed on the special 
list by the Serjeant-at-Arms. Otheru-ise, all 
boxes for Ministers are brought by messengers 
from the public offices to a room at tins entrance, 
from which they are taken by ])Ortors in attend- 
ance to Ministers’ rooms, and brought hack for 
dispatch in the same manner. Then with regard 
to the Vote Office, all persons employed to dis- 
tribute papers are furnished with a pass signed 
by the tSerjeant at-Arnis. Then with i-egard to 
the Refreshment Department, persons having 
business at the Refreshment Department are ad- 
mitted throagh Speaker’s Court on stating their 
business, a plain clothes constable on duty keep- 
ing observation on them. All those employed in 
the Department hold passes signed by the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms. Extra waiters remain under 
Colonnade from 5.15 p.m. (I may explain that 
a certain number of men come down every after- 
noon on the chance of being taken on as tempo- 
rary waiters for the occasion) till about 5.45 p.m., 
when the clerk from the kitchen goes out and 
takes the names of those to'be admitted, and they 
ai’e allowed to pass by the police, the others 
leaving at once. All workmen enter by the 
Lord Chancellor's Gate, House of Lords, and 
leave by the same, except afew sentfrom Govern- 
toent offices to fetch things in store, and then 
they are allowed to come by the big gates in New 
Palace Yard. Only coals and coke for east end 
of the Palace are admitted by New Palace Yard 
Gates, and also tradesmen for residences at that 
end or the Palace. Only Members, officials, resi- 
0.70. 



Chairman — continued. 

dents, and reporters are allowed to passthrough 
the subway under Westminster Bridge, and to go 
down the steps from Bridge-street after a quarter 
past 2 p.m. With regard to Westminster Hall, 
only Members and officials are allowed to go 
through it. 

143. Does that complete the statement you 
wish to make ? — That is the whole of the general 
statement as to the way in which strangers, as a 
rule, get into the House. 

144. Then with regard to the supplemental 
orders, they have been taken over in the first 
instance, I believe for the first hour, by Mr. 
Ponsonby ? — Yes. 

145. After that you issue them on application, 
do yon not? — Yes, I will describe the process. 
At a qun-rter to five p.m. on ordinary sittings, 
and at a quarter to four on morning sittings, the 
Serjeant-at-Arms, on personal application of 
Members, fills up any vacancies in all of the 
galleries, the number of vacancies in each gallery 
being communicated to him by means of an 
electric instrument, by the messenger in charge 
of the Gallery. Until last year there was no 
supplemental list, and the result was that a crowd 
of Members collected round the Serjeant’s chair 
as the time for filling up the vacancies ap- 
proached, and it was to meet this difficulty that 
the present arrangement was adopted. It, how- 
ever, undoubtedly threw a diangreeable duty on 
the Speaker's Secretary, causing him great in- 
convenience from the overcrowding in his room, 
and he only consented to undertake it for the 
convenience of the House. This order of ad- 
mission is initialed by the Serjeant-at-Arms, 
who fills in the number of strangers for whom it 
is available and the Gallery, tlie Member apply- 
ing having to sign his name before giving it to 
the stranger, who enters his name and address in 
the book at the entrance of the Gallery. 

146. You are not informed, are you, who the 
stranger is for whom the order is wanted ? — No ; 

I kni)W nothing about that. I have here a form 
to show the Members of the Committee if they 
wish to sec it. There is no name of any visitor 
upon it ; there is simply the Member’s name. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

147. It does not profess to give the name and 
address of tlie visitor ?— No. 

Ckairman. 

148. I suppose in the hook kept at the gallery 
door the number of the ticket is entered, and the 
stranger puts down liis name and address ? — That 
is so. 

149. Then over and above this gallery ticket 
you give a great many ordera to view, do you 
not ? — Yes, on a pink card, of which I have also 
a specimen here. 

150. Can you tell us at all about what number 
of them you have given ? — Unfortunately I 
cannot give anything like an accurate statement 
of that ; but I know the number that there are 
in every book that is issued, and I know the 
number of books that I have ordered. _ I find 
that between last Session and up to this time 
we have issued 5,084, but I cannot say how 
many of those I have issued this Session. 

B 2 151. There 
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Chairman — continued. 

151. There has been less application for them 
this Session, has there not, in consequence of 
the Library being closed?— I should say so. 
decidedly. 

Mr. Plunket. 

152 To what parts of the House does that red 
ticket enable a Member to taie his friends?— 
The- diningr-room and the smoking-room. 

Mr. Bartley. 

153. May they stay in the smoking-room with 
it?— Yes, they are allowed to pass through the 
House to the smoking-room. 

154. Do you mean the lower smoking-room? 

Ygg 

155. Is there no limit of time at all? — No 



156. Is the Member supposed to be in company 
with a stranger so admitted?— Yes, the stranger 
80 admitted must be accompanied by the Member 
applying for the order, who retains the ticket in 
his possession. I'hey are only allowed to pass 
through the lobby, not remain there. 

Chairman. 

157. I suppose there is nothing in the world 
to prevent a stranger who has left the Speaker’s 
Gailcry for the purposes of refreshment from 
handing over Ms order to a friend whom he may 
find there, and who has an order to view ; if, for 
instance, I had one friend in ’the gallery, and 
I had got a viewing order for another friend, 
and the friend in the nailery comes out for re- 
freshment, there is notning to prevent the one 
friend from giving his order to the other ?— No, 
there is uoUiing to prevent the Member from 
transferring the order from one friend to 
another. 

Mr. Phnikei. 

158. So lon^ as. he personally accompanies him 
you mean ? — Yes ; but sometimes I am asked for 
an order for three or four persons together, and 
the Members might take that order and use it, and 
then if more friends come later he might use 
the same order without coming to me again. 

Chairman. 

159. In the case of a Morning Sitting, what 
happens with regard to orders to view ; I suppose 
a Member can leave his friends in the smoamg- 
room and go away, for aU you know to t)ie con- 
trary? — 1^0, the Member must be in company 
with the visitor. This order never goes out of 
the Member’s hands ; he could not leave his friend 
in the smoking-room. 

Mr. Plnnket. 

160. Whose business would it be to speak to a 
stranger who was found there alone ? — It would 
be reported. The constable in charge would cer- 
tainly at once speak to him ; but I may say 
that during a division they are allowed to remain 
there ; there was a special order given to that 
effect. 

Chairman. 

161. Then if the Member does not come back 
to his friends after a division, they would be 



Chairman — continued. 

turned out?— ^Tlie constable would notallow them 
to remain. 

162. I .suppose you would not be asked for 
half the number of viewing oi-devs that are now 
asked for if there was a waiting room where 
Membei*s could see their friends without coming 
in at all ? — Certainly not. 

163. There is a room, is there not, off St. 
Stephen’s Hall, where hlembers can go with 
their pi-ivate secretaries? — Yes. When the 
lobby was cleared some ago, and private 
secretaries were excluded, a room was set apart 
for theii’ use; it is not much known in the 
House, but it is a room where Members can go 
with their jn-ivate secretaries, and write letters 
and so on. It is in tlic old Crown Office, at the 
back of Lord Russell’s statue. 

164. Is it much used? — I believe it is by 
certain Members, but only by a small uumber. 

Mr. Planliet. 

165. I believe it is used by a certain number 
in a certain kind of way? — That ia what I am 
told. 

ill*. Fulton. 

166. Do 1 understand that a stranger ought 
not to be taken either into the smoking-room or 
dining-room by a Member unless the Member 
has an order to view? — Yes, that is so. 

167. Is that really the gonei*al practice? — 
Yes ; a stranger would not be admitted otherwise. 
If a Member wants to take his friend only to the 
Conference Room to converse with him, I scratch 
out the words “ to view the House ” and write 
“ Conference Room ” on the order. That 1 find 
is a good deal asked for now. 

Chairman. 

168. Probably if Members knew more about 
the waiting room behind Lord Russell’s statue, 
and it was a convenient room, you would not be 
asked for so many viewing tickets as you now 
are ? — No, if there was a jmopev room ; but I do 
not think that room would answei'. 

169. Strangers cannot. go to that room now 
except with a Member, and they have to wait in 
the draughty lobby till some Member conies to 
take them away ; is not that so ? — Certainly. 

Mr. Plunkrt. 

170. Is the Conference Room overcrowded; 
have you had complaints upon that subject? — I 
have never had any complaints with regard to 
that. 

Chairman. 

171. Will you proceed with your statement? 
— I should add that orders to view the House 
when it is not sitting are issued by the Serjeant- 
at-A.rms and Speaker’s Secretary, available from 
11 till 1.30 (except on Wednesdays), the parties 
not exceeding six in number, who are detained 
on arrival at St. Stephen’s entrance till the 
attendant in the lobby is found. Members also 
can take visitors through the House when it is 
not sitting, up to three-quarters of an hour before 
the meeting of the House. That I thiuk Mr. 
Ponsonby spoke to. 

172. You have nothing to do with the House 

in 
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Chairman — continued. 

in the holidays, have you ? — No, it is under tlie 
Lord Great Chamberlain. 

173. It has been suggested to me that Ministers 
are put to a good deal of inconvenience if people 
come to sec them at tlie House on business by 
appointment ; they have to come to you to get 
the order that such people may get in. There 
would be no objeotion, would there, to Ministers 
being able to give passes to people to their 
rooms ? — No, I sec no objeotion to that so long 
as it was done on the responsibility of the 
Minister. 

174. Would there be any difficulty in limiting 
the time for which orders t o view should be good ? 
— I think it would be very difficult ; I do not see 
how it is to be enforced. It is a mistake to issue 
orders which cannot be enforced, and I hardly 
see how such an order could be. 

175. What staff have you for delivering cards 
to Members? — I have very great difficulty about 
that. I have to employ not only some of my 
messengers, but some of my office keepers in the 
work, for die number of such applications has 
increased so immensely lately. I find a great 
difference in that respect in the last few years. 
We have to arrange it so as to let the duties fit 
in with one another. During some periods of 
the evening there are four on this card duty, and 
at others two. 

176. What do you mean by card duty? — Re- 
ceiving cards from all strangers coming to the 
Central Hali who wish to see Members. 

177. Have you noticed a falling off' this Session 
in the number of applications by card? — There 
have not been so many as there are later in the 
year, in the summer. I find that the number of 
visitors has immensely increased. There is no 
doubt a very much greater desire to listen to 
debates now, and excursion trains organised 
throughout the summer bring up large numbers 
from all parts of the kingdom, who consider that 
tlieir Member is bound to obtain admission to 
the House for them dm-ing their stay. From 
this cause T find it most difficult to arrange with 
my present staff to deliver the cards of visitors 
who wish to see Members. 

178. Mr. Fonsouby told the Committee that 
the desire to hear the debates had decreased this 
Session; but, as I understand, you do not think 
the desire to see M embers Jiad decreased in the 
same way ? — I should think for the time of year 
that they are about the same as usual this year. 

Sir George Trevelgan. 

179. With regard to that point, supposing a 
number of constituents come up on such occasions 
as you mention, if they give a week’s notice the 
Member can get their names on to the list, or, 
again, they can find him at the House of Com- 
mons on the night itself, and get admission from 
you then ; but is there any means of getting ad- 
mission upon a supplemental list between those 
two dates ; say, for instance, two or three days 
before a debate? — No, the supplemental list is 
only issued on the day itself. 

Mr. Biggar. 

180. Do you think it would be a very good 
idea to issue orders for a good many more 
strangers than the House would hold, and then 
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Mr. Biggar — continued. 

let them be taken in as they apply ; would not 
that save a great deal of trouble in the supple- 
mental list? — As a matter of fact, I believe the 
Speaker’s Secretary does issue urders for a good 
many more people than the galleries hold. 

Chairman. 

181. Do you ever issue these oi-ders to view in 
advance? — Never. 

182. They are only given on the personal 
^plication of Members, as I uuderstand you ? — 

183. The Member does not give you any name 
when he asks you for an order to view? — No; 
for the purposes of identification they are abso- 
lutely useless ; and I do not see how it could 
he otherwise without an elaborate system of 
double checking, as is done in the admission of 
strangers to the Gallery. 

Mr. Bartley. 

184. Would it not do just as well if a Member 
took bis friends without any order at all, if you 
issue tlie orders without any consideration ? — 
There is a certain amount of responsibility 
attaching to them, but, so far as identification is 
concerned, they are useless. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

185. All you know is that certain Members 
have asked you for an order to view ? — Yes. 

186. Do you keep any account of the names 
of the Members asking you for orders? — No. 

187. If a Member provided himself with a 
piece of pink paper it would answer every pur- 
pose, would it not? — I do not think that would 
do ; it would have to be a card of this sort, and 
I initial these cards. 

188. The -Member is not asked to give up the 
oi-der, is he? — No. 

189. There is just your initialin the corner, 
and that is all? — Yea, tiiat is all. 

1 90. Can you suggest any possible use in these 
pink tickets? — No, except as a sort of check. 
1 think they are practically useless for the pur- 
poses of identification. 

Mr. Biggar. 

191. The system has the effect, has it not, of 
checking the number of strangers coming in, be- 
cause the Members have to get orders to view 
for them ?— Yes ; I did not mean to say that it 
has not been uselul, but only that for purposes 
of identification it is useless. 

192. Wbat practical objection would there be 
to limiting the time for which those pink tickets 
would be available?— Supposing that a Member 
kept his friend over the limit, whose business 
would it be to tell him that he has been there 
too long ? 

193. It might be the business of the door- 
keeper or the police ? — It would not be a plea- 
sant duty to cast upon the police. I do not 
think the House would like it. I do not think 
a Member would like a constable to come to him 
and say his friend bad been there a quarter of an 
hour, and his time was up. 

194. Supposing, when a Member applied for 
an order, you said to him, “ How long do you 
wish this order for ?” and he said, ‘‘An hour or an 
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Ml*. Bigijo) —continue . ^ They are much move generally diffused 

hour aud a half .vhou that tm;a e jml d.o ^ > 

visitor -ivould go away, as a mattei » 'I’here is one other iioint that I wish to ask 

would not that be a practicable arrangeme . about ; the Ladies’ Gallery is under your 

I can hardly say. control, is it not? — Yes. 

Mr. Plunhet. 207. What are the rules about supplemental 

ma At ivhat time in the day are these ordera tichets in that jtallery ?— The rule is this, that 
urmolnallT applied for?-They are very often places are kept for the hdics during a sitting for 
Lnlied tor when Members cannot get their ,vliom Members have got iirilors, but if any ladies 
appuea^ioi ^ Whftn thev ino,ro tlio o-nllarv and a Member annbes for the 



frSs in on an interesting night. When they kave the gallery and a Member applies for the 
annlv for a supplemental order, and arc told pl„oe, I give an order il l am told by the messen- 
that the list is filled, they feel that they must gers that the ladies have left and are not coming 
Ihmv some civility to their friends, and they back i but after ball-past 10 Members may take 
annlv for one of these orders atid take them to any ladies up to the gallery li there is room, and 
the dining or smoking room. 'I'hen, again, at ^n*ite their names in the book and they are ad- 

dinner-time, a certain number are taken into the mitted. 

jt . Mr. Plunhet. 

dining-room. • j? ht 

196. Following up the suggestion ol Mr. 208. I suppose the attendant asks the lady 
Bi"'^ar, supposing tliere were a limited tinie, a goes away whether she intends to return 

kind of early closing rule, after which these 9 — jg go_ 

Tickets would not avail for friends of Members to 

remain about the House ; for instance, for the Chrnnum. 

sake of art^ument, let us say 10 o’clock at night ; 209. Then as to the lobby, what have you to 

do you suppose that you are applied to for any j-egaril to that? — As to the lobby, until 

tickets after that time ? — Yes, I should say so, jg'35 Members were allowed to introduce friends 
decidedly. Up to the very last the visitors kto the lobby, and there was also a list on wliich 
come in names were placed on application by the Serjeant 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. at Arms. In 1885 an order was issued that the 

197 I understand that the Member, according M embers’ Lobby was to be strictly reserved for 
to the rule should be with the stranger the whole Peers and Members only, and for such pomianent 
^nlplicertaiulv. officials. Secretaries of Ministers ami others, as 

198. That rule does not seem to be observed the Speaker might think fit to include m a special 
bv your officers, for an honourable Member has list ; and with _rega«l 10 the press, the lule was 
told us that he was not aware of the rule, and has laid down limiting admission to one vepi^sentativo 
freaueutly left visitors to themselves, wlio have of those journals only having places m ihc Ke 
come in with an order to view ?-Yes, I was porters’ Gallery, as being the 

surprised to hear what the honourable Member which any limit could be fixed. The 

said As a matter of fact, now there is a rule reduced by this order by about 139 names, pim- 
that was made by the Kitchen Committee, that cipally secretaries of associations and ^-e^-esen- 
their attendants should not supply anything after tatives of the country press. _ In 1886 the list w^ 
the minute the House is up; and the orders are handed over to the supervision of the berjoant 

that the gas is turned out a quarter of an at Arms, and at this date it consists of 66 mem- 

hour afteAhe House is up, and that practically bers of the press, 49 Secretaries of Ministers, 
i> 1 gg officials, and the Crown Agents of Colonies, 

199 ' Do those tickets enable strangers to dine besides which there are 61 Parliamentary agents 

1,1 w.lTwii-toit fill fi. sif>Tinrjite 



in the House ? Yes. and 14 railway managers admitted on a separate 

200. And to use the smoking-room? — Yes, in list during the time of private busines.s. Any 

companv with a Member. , agent who has signed the book in the i nvate 

201. Do you think there would be any public Bill Office is eligible, 

dis, satisfaction if the privilege of dining and 210- Then they ai*e turned out * 
smoking in the House of Commons were with- business begins, I suppose? — les. 
dravMi absolutely?— I think there would I30. Secretary Matthews. 

202. I suppose the bulk of the applications for t,, , _ . 1, 

those pink tickets come from metropolitan Mem- ^J/* admiried to _ 

bers, do they not?-I could not say. Lobby, I understand ?— Yes, during 



202 . 1 suppose tne OUll£ 01 tneappuoauuua lur oil i 4... +l,« A/Tor.iWB’ 

those pink tickets come from metropolitan Mem- 2U. They are admiried ^ 

bers, do they not?-I could not say. Lobby, I understand ?-Yes, during the time ot 

•' private business. 

Mr. Bartley. 212. At their own pleasure ? — Yes, if they are 

203. Should you say a large proportion do O" *“*■ „ 

come from metropolitan Members ? — I have no 

reason to think so ; very probably it is the case. 213. On what principle are those persons re- 
IVo doubt metropolitan kembers naturally apply presenting the press chosen ?— There is one 
for more admissions to the gallery. representative of each paper which has a scat m 

. the Reporters’ Gallery ; it is the representation 

Chairman. Reporters’ Gallery in the lobby. 

204. You heard Mr. Ronsonby say, did you 214. Have you heard any complaint made on 

not, that of the applications for admissions to the behalf of the representatives of those papers 
gallery, nine-tenths came from a limited number which have not got places in the Press Gallery ? 
of Members; as I understand, you think that that — I have a great many applications every year 
would not be equally true of those pink tickets ? from country papers, but, of course, I have to 
— It would not. answer that that is the rule. 

215. I suppose 
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Mr. Plunhet — coDtinued. 

215. I suppose it would add very cODsideraWy 
to the crowding of tlic lobliy if the representa- 
tives of all those pi'ovincial newspapers that 
apply to you were admitted, would it not? — It 
would, no doubt, 

216. Do you see your way to any compromise 
upon that point; I ask the question, because it 
was raised the other day in Committee of Supply, 
when the Vote for the Houses of Parliament 
was under consideration? — I see no other rule 
which w*)uld be workable. 

Mr. Secretai’y Mutthews. 

217. Do 1 imderstaud that you can suggest no 
other rule than the present rule? — lean sec no 
other rule (except limiting it to this repi'esenta- 
tion) that might not open up questions of 
favouritism, or something of that sort. 

Chairmnn. 

218. You do not give admission to the Lobby 
to representatives of particular associations for a 
particular time, as I understand? — No, we never 
give admission to associations. 

219. For instance, when the Licensing Clauses 
of the Local Government Bill come to be dis- 
cussed in Committee it would be contrary to the 
practice, as I understand you, to give any 
special admissions to the representatives of the 
temperance cause or to licensed victuallers ? — 
It would be against the rule ; but if any Minister 
told me that any official person ought to he 
there for a particular reason of that kind, I 
should admit him. 

220. With regard to the supplemental orders, 
would there be any difficulty in requirin^f Mem- 
bers to ffll up the order themselves, with the 
names and addresses of the persons for whom it 
is intended, before they brought it to you for 
signature, so as to get better identification ? — 
Do you mean that the books should be kept out - 
side? 

221. The book might be kept where people 
put their names down for Pairs? — Do I under- 
stand that they would fill up the counterfoil, 
too ? 

222. Yes, the Member would fill up the coun- 
terfoil and bring it to you for signature ? — Sup- 
posing they forgot to fill up the counterfoil, 
what then ? 

223. You would be no worse oS than at pre- 
sent, at any rate ? — No. 

224. Is there any other point which you wish 
to bring before the Committee ? — With regard to 
the Ladies’ Gallery, when the House was first 
opened there were only about 17 seats in the 
Ladies’ Gallery ; they were always given away 
by the Serjeant at Arms. A few years later the 
gallery was enlarged and the ballot instituted. 
This used to take place immediately after 
Prayers, those Members only who had been 
present at Prayers being allowed to take part in 
it. When I first was Deputy Serjeant a bahot 
only took place occasionally. If more Members 
came to the Serjeant’s chair to enter their names 
in the book than he thought would fill the gal- 
lery, in that case the book was sent out to the 
No Division Lobby, and the ballot took place 
under the supervision of the Assistant Serjeant 
at Arms. However, as the desire to obtain seats 

0.70. 



Chairman — continued. 

increased, this arrangement was found to be in- 
convenient, as it made a crowd and disturbance 
in the Lobby; besides which, Members of the 
Government and Members professionally en- 
gaged during the day complained that they 
could not take part in it. Accordingly the pre- 
sent arrangement was adopted with the appi*oval 
of the K^peaker, wliich is, that the ballot-box is 
kept during the sitting of the House outside : 
the Members put their ballot-paper in the box 
and it is drawn the next day. 

Mr. Plunhet. 

225. "VVhat proportion generally does the num- 
ber which the Ladies’ Gallery would contain 
bear to the number of ballot papers applying 
for places? — The Assistant Seijeant at Arms 
conducts the ballot, and he would know that 
better than I do ; but I believe, as a rule, there 
are a very considerable number who ballot. I 
made out a statement, as the result of a scrutiny, 
showing how the present system works. During 
the six weeks between the 10th of February and 
the 20th of March of this year the result of the 
scrutiny, showing the number of Members 
successful in tlie ballot, and the number of times 
those Members were severally successful, is as 
follows: 276 Members were successful during 
that time ; 183 of those were successful once ; 

7 1 of them twice ; 20 of them tlu-ee times; and 
two of them four times during the six weeks. 

Chairman. 

226. There is no record kept of the number of 
ballot papers put into the box, is there? — No ; 
they are very considerable. I think, on the 
whole, this change seems to he acceptable to the 
House. 

Mr. Plunhet. 

227. How many places are there for ladies?-^ 
Thirty-six. 

228. And those are given away in twos, are 
they not? — Yes, in pairs. 

Chairman. 

229. Ai'e the tickets that Mr. Ponsonhy issues 
for the gallery brought to you afterwards? — 
Yes, they are brought to my office and destroyed 
forthwith. 

Sir George Trevelyan. 

230. W"hat are your relations to the police ? — 
They are here to assist me in keeping order in 
the precincts, and approaches to the House, for 
which I am responsible. 

231. Whom do you deal with ? — Directly with 
the inspector. Any order that I have to give I 
should give through the chief ins[)ector. 

Chairman. 

232. What is the number of the police about 
the House now? — The total staff now is 79 
police constables, three inspectors, and one chief 
inspector. 

233. That is a great increase, I suppose ? — 
Yes, a large increase. The old staff was 31, and 
then there were 39 additional put on, with 
nine plain clothes constables, making a total of 79. 

B 4 234. Since 
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Mr. Flunhet. Mr. Secretary Ma«Acu3s— continued. 

234 Since when 1ms the increase been made ? Strangers’ Gallery, the messenger tells me that 

-Since the dynamite explosions. he makes the yisitoK do it theraaelTcs. The 

^ ^ Visitors come into the lobby, and the great 

Mr. Secretary Matihetos. object is to get them quickly up on crowded 

235 I should like to understand the working nights, and I have no doubt that the messenger 

of "these books; ae I understand, this book is kept often writes the names and addresses to save 
at the door of the gallery ?~Yes. time. v ^ -j 

236 Is the visitor supposed to sign his name 248. According to the practice it is an inde- 

and nut his address himselFinthe appropriate pendent statement of the name and address, and 
column ?— Yes. "Ot a mere copy by the messengers of the names 

‘>37 I observe that the names of vHtors here and addresses on the orders ; that ought to be 
are written in the same handwriting ’—Then I so, I suppose?— Yes, and I imagine it is so in 
suunose the messenger does it; it would be the case of the btrangers (jallery. , . . . 

optional probably. 249. Supposing that the order of admission is 

238 Then there is no rule?— I believe iu the blank, either as to the name, or the address, or 

Strangers’ Gailerv they are written by the both; what orders has the doorkeeper got?— 
visitor himself. ^ , He would make the stranger fill it uix 

239 This seemsto be the only mode you have 250. On the order of admission?— Yes; he 
of identifying the visitors to the gallery; is it would not admit him unless there was some 
the rule that visitors shall sign, or not? — 1 should uame and address filled up. 

say decidedly that it is the rule. '251. Do you know whether, as a matter of 

940 Here is a case where two names arc fact, orders of admission do come to the door m 
written in one handwriting?-He seems there to blank?— They do come veiy often blank, but 
have written the name for the party. the doorkeeper makes them fill up the name and 

241 So that there seems to be no fixed rule ? address before he allows the visitors to proceed. 

252. 'I'hese orders in blank may have passed 
through a dozen hands from the original bolder 
of them?— Yes, they may. 

253. Then for anything like a check upon the 



—No ; but as a rule each visitor writes his 
name. 

242. Do you suppose that the name and 
address is sometimes written by the doorkeeper 



himself? I have just asked the doorkeeper at persons admitted this system is useless? — Yes, 

the Strangers’ Gallery, and he says he would I consider it is useless. There is one general 
only write°it in the case of a man not being able remark that I should like to inalte, and it is this : 
to write ; otherwise he maltes the visitor write ; 
that is the case in the Strangers’ Gallery. 

243. But in the Speaker’s Gallery apparently, 
judging from the writing in this book, the mes- 
senger does it?— Yes, apparently so. 

244. What reason is there for making any 
difference between the Strangers’ and the 



I hope no change may be made which might 
subject the police or the messengers to the possi- 
bility of the imputation of bribery in the execu- 
tion of their duty, or anything of that kind. 
That strangers are ready to give money to secure 
a seat I can testify from my own personal ex- 

...V.... ..w— perience ; for when I was in the Centi’al Hall on 

Speaker’s Gallery in that respect ? — I suppose one occasion in plain clothes a gentleman came 
they do not like to trouble the gentlemen there, up and asked me how he could obtain admission, 

245. Does the doorkeeper take the name and and he added that if “ half a pound ” would do he 
address from the mouth of the visitor, or from the would be glad to give it. 

ticket ? — They ought to correspond, of course. I 254. Under the system as it is at present it is 
cannot sav which it is he actually takes it from. not possible, is it, for the police or the door- 

246. You do not know that? — No. keepers to supply admission to anybody who is 

247. The messenger may write the name from not the bearer of an admission order? — No, I do 
the ticket, as I understand the practice. Fqr not think there is that risk now, but I should be 
instance, here I see, “ Alfred Holt, Twickenham sorry that they should run any peb risk. 

Park”; that may be the name and address 255. They are not in a position to show any 
copied from the order of admission 7 —Yes, in the favouritism at present, are they ? — No, I think 
case of the messenger doing it ; but in the not. 



Mr. Eleazer Denning, called in; and Examined. 



Chairman. 

256. 1 believe you were Chief Inspector of 
the Police of the House of Commons from 1867 
to 1887 ?— Yes. 

257. Therefore, of course, you saw both the old 
system of admission and the present one in full 
work ? — I did. • 

258. The old system was very haphazard, was 
it not? — Exceedingly so. 

259. I think .you can tell us something about 
the trafficlng in orders which prevailed under 
the old system ? — The system in vogue iu 
the year 1867,' when I first came, was that 



CTiafmaji— continued. 

Members were allowed to give one order a day, 
on any slip of paper which might first come to 
hand, writing on it the words Admit bearer to 
Gallery of House of Commons.” Persons hold- 
ing these orders were allowed to come in at an 
early hour in the morning. It frequently hap- 
pened that they would assemble outside the 
doors of W estrainster Hall as early as half-past 
two or three in the morning when there was an 
important debate coming off in the evening of 
that day. It happened several times just after 
my appointment here that, when the House sat 
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Mr. Denning. 



\^Conthmed. 



Chairman — contiauod. Mr. Plunktt — continued, 

till two or half-past, as we left w(? found people wei-c shnfSed up together, and when they were 
waiting' at the door to enter for the next sitting . di-awn out we three occupied seats in the gallery 
of the” House, But those persons who were one after another.” He thought that was an 
waitino- to go in at that early hour of the morn- illustration of the fairness of the ballot. I might 
ing were not the persons who it was intended add' that during the 18 years that followed, the 
should occupy the seats in the gallery in the ballot was conducted by me personally, the 
afternoon ; but they were persons who had been Assistant Serjeaut-at-Arins always being present, 
hired by the original holders of the tickets to or if he was not present it would be the Deputy 
come and secure the scat ; and they would thus Serjeant; and so far as I can remember, we‘ 
occupy a seat in St. Stephen's Hall from that never had a single complaint of any unfairness, 
early hour (for we used to open tiie doors at sis but, on the conti-ary, we had many commenda- 
o’clock) till about three in the al'tevuoon. Some- tions. 

times we would have 150 or 200 persons rushing Chairman. 

in when the door was opened, and frequently 261. There.wasneveraDyimputationofunfau’- 
tliere was a race through estminater Hall up the uggs cast upon the police, I understand? — We 

steps and into the I'lall of bt. Stephen, which never had one as regards conducting the ballot, 
was the place for waiting. Among these people ' o- ^ 7 

trying to secure the first places frequently very George irsvelyan. 

discreditable scenes used to take place; some- 252. Did you draw a certain number of sup- 
times I have seen blows exchanged between plementary numbers, or how was it done? — The 
different competitors struggling for the best mode of doing it was this : if I had 150 names in 
posts. This state of things went on for about a the ballot-glass, I would draw out till the gallery 
month or six weeks after ray first appointment, was full. It would hold 65 to 70, and if the 
Many complaints were made; the ‘Sei'jeant-at- Speaker was just going to take the Chair, I used 
Arms received complaints as well as myself, so to go in and see the Speaker into the Chair, and 
much so, indeed, that there were letters written then return and draw out the remainder, aud the 
to the papei'S complaining of the irregularities remainder, as the names came out of the glass, 
and scenes that occuiTed in the early mornings would sit in rotation ou the north side of St. 
during this time. The police were very fre- Stephen’s Hall, and take their places as vacancies 
qucnily accused of connivance, and of allowing occurred in the gallery during the debate in the 
•nersous to come and occupy seats who had -nut evening. That was the invariable rule. 

!: i. J-V.,; oca 'T'V,=-n- r»o oorn.TT nnfl rpt-.iv 



sent their proper representatives. 

hir. Plunket. 



260. What do you mean by “them proper 

representatives”?-! mean tliat a person had any 'room in the gallery for 

been sent in the morning with an order to occupy pi>->ucU7i| „ , 



263. They could go away and return, could 
they? — Yes; great numbers did go away. Of 
those who were not successful in the first ballot, 
there were not two out of 10 who remained, 
because if it wasan important debate there would 



, 1 . 1 ^ 'll 1 , Vr. several hours. But those who obtained the first 

the sea ; but before the person who >va, to ,,,u would remaintill the first speech 

oecnpy tho seat m the gallery eame at about ^ - 

S 0 clock, some one had come in and had got tne i •> 

ticket from the person who occupied the seat in ° clock. 



the hall, and liad said, “ This is ray place.” 
Such a man had not an order for himself, but he 
got the seat to which it would entitle him. The 
police were frequently found fault with, and 



Chedrman, 

264. Those orders that you put into the ballot 
dass were, I understand, very freely transferred 
i-om one to another?— No doubt there was a 



police were irequenciy louuu iauu< wiui, houj " ry, , . , ... , 

accused of connivance ; and, as 1 have said, many very great deal of traffickmg in them ; and i used 
complaints were made to me on this score. I to put this test : I used to call out the name qt 
made a communication to the Sevjeant-at-Arms, the person who had indorsed the oruer, that is 
statino- that it was a very irregular proceediug, to say the visitor’s, not tne Members name. 1 
and one in which I did not feel it safe at all in used to have two or three come up and say my 
my position to allow to continue. We had a name is Turner or Scott, or whatever the name 
consultation togethei', once dr twice on the matter, might be. I would say, ‘what are your 
and the result was that a ballot for precedence initials ?’’ and one man would tell me his, and 1 
was adopted. I went tlmough the ballot in dumb should say, “ it is not yours. _ _ And then another 
form with a few of my own men, and the Com- would come and tell me bis untials. bometimes 
missioner, then Sir Richard Mayne, approved of it would happen that all the initials were alike, 
my conducting a ballot. That ballot took place and then I used to test them with the Member s 
on the first occasion. The 27tli of March 1867, name ou the order, and it frequently happened 
was the first time that tlie ballot for the Stran- that not one out of the three or tour would know 
gers’ Gallery took place. After that we bad the Member’s name whose order they into 
many commendations of the fairness of tHs the urn. I might say generally that 40 per 
scheme, and many letters were sent to me and cent, of the orders put into the urn at that date 
the Serieant-at-Anns, stating that the plan was used to change hams. Some qt them which i 
an exceedingly good one ; one person in par- have ti*aced have changed hands tour, five, and 
ticular illustrated how fair it was in this way. six times frequently ; and to ascertain who the 
He said, “ I was aittino in the gallery by the Member was was sometimes an utter impoasi- 
side of a person who put his ticket into the nm bility. Some Members wrote rather illegibly, 
first ; I put mine in last, and there was another and the officers upstairs had some difficulty m 
person sitting next to me who put in his ticket deoiphering_who the name of the Member who 
in somewhere about the middle. The tickets bad signed it. 

0.70. C 265. Did 
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Chairman — continued. 

265. Did you ever bear of money being given 
for orders? — Well there Avere several instances. 

It sometimes happened that some Members 
would give two or three orders a day, though 
each Member and each officer of the House was 
limited strictly to one. They may have given 
them carelessly, because they used to give orders 
a week or ten days in advance, and when the 
.time came they would not remember that they 
had already given an order for that day. Some 
of the Members had a good system of having a 
kind of cheque-book, and tearing off a cheque 
for admission, keeping a countci-foil with the 
name in their book. That was an exceedingly 
good plan no doubt, and l never had one of 
those orders in duplicate ; they used to come in 
regular form, and the Member’s name would be 
plainly and legibly written. 

Mr. Maijoribanlis. 

266 Were there ever forgeries of Members’ 
names under that system ? — I fear there were, 
but I had no direct proof of it. 

267. You had no means of testing the bond 
Jide nature of those orders? — None whatever. 
We never questioned the name. There was an 
old officer at the door who had been there many 
years, and he used sometimes to discover for- 
geries ; he would say : “ This is not Mr. So- 
and-so’s writing. I shall not admit you on this 
order.” That officer has since passed away. 

Chairman, , 

268. The present sys^tem, at all events, is an 
improvement upon that? — Certainly. While we 
are upon that point I should like to observe that 
upon one occasion, when the. system of keeping 
seats was in vogue, I knew of one pei’son who 
was commissioned to keep 17 seats on one day. 
The plan adopted was that a man would give 
three or four or five shillings, as the case may 
be, to persons to occupy the se.ats, he himself 
receiving 10 or 15 shillings from the gentlemen 
by whom he was commissioned to obtain the orders, 
andkeep the seats : that shows that the trafficking 
in orders was very great. 'I hat was before the ballot 
was introduced. The ballot certainly did a very 
great deal of good at that time because we did not 
admit peopleto the ballot till a quarter-past three, 
thus the House was clear up to that time. Many 
gentlemen used lo come down to the ballot, and stop 
20 minutes, and go away again if they were not 
successful. It was for that time a very admi- 
i-ahle plan, and it succeeded very well. 

269. 1 daresay you heai-dthe suggestion made 
by Mr. Biggar, that we should go back very 
much to the old system, except that we should 
make out the orders more carefully, with the 
name and addi-ess of the recipient on the orders, 
the places then being balloted for ; what do you 
think of that suggestion ? — If you -went back to 
the old system again, I would strongly, recom- 
mend that each order that was submitted to the 
ballot should be out of a cheque-book, with the 
counterfoil left for identification, and that on the 
order should be the natne and address of the 

erson it was intended for; there should likewise 
e the signature of the Member who had given 
it, so as to ensure with perfect certainty that the 



Chairninn — continued. 

order went into the hands of the person for whom 
it was intended ; and I think that the person 
holding the order should be required to iudorse 
it upon' entering St. Stephen’s Hall, in the pre- 
sence of the officer there who was appointed for 
that purpose ; he should be asked to write his 
name on the order. That seems to me to be very 
essential to secure so far as practicable identifica- 
tion. 

270. But how can you insure the counterfoil 
being filled up? — I would have all the counter- 
foils filled in, and there should be an office in 
this House where orders could be obtained, and 
none but Mcmbera should have them. A Mem- 
ber could come and say, “ I want an order for 
So-and-so.” If a Member were to have only one 
order each day, as in old times, you would find 
tliat there was not the pressure that exists now. 

I think Members should not be allowed to have 
eight or ten tickets at a time, as we have heard 
from Mr. Ponsonby. 

271. Sjieaking as a policcm.'in would, you 
think that a system of that sort would be as 
satisfactory as the present one, conducted under 
the precautions which you liave detailed? — I 
thought the present system, as it was in vogue in 
the first instance immediately after 1885, an 
exceedingly good one, provided it was earned 
out fully and entirely ; that is to say, if tlie 
names were inserted on the orders, as they should 
be, before they left the office. As I understood 
at the time, the rule that was to be carried out 
was that the name and address of the person for 
whom it was intended should be inserted, and 
the Member was to sign the order and the 
counterfoil was to be filled up and returned, for 
the purposes of identification hereafter. I know 
it was intended that we should be enabled to 
identify lioreal'ter each ])crson who went into the 
gallery. That was the idea. 

272. As wc have been told, that system broke 
clown by its own weight ? — Ye.s ; the probability 
is that it wanted a separate office created, so to 
speak, for the purpc'so, and not to be thrust upon 
the Speaker’s ^ecretal•y. I confess I have seen 
CUSPS where it was almost impossible to carry out 
the rules sometimeswhen therewas great pressure. 

273. Mr. Ponsonby ami Mr. Ersliine both told 
told us that so far as they knew there was no- 
thing to i>i’p.vcnt people who had orders for the 
Speaker’s Gallery transferring them to others 
when they went out for refreshment or other- 
wise ; do you agree with that opinion ? — I believe 
that has been done, hut probably not to a great 
extent. Upon that point I would suggest to the 
Committee that there should be no return to 
either gallery after once leaving it. If a person 
■wanted to go out temporarily, he might ask the 
officer to let him go, but they should not go out 
as they do now, 20 or' 30 at a time. It is im- 
possible for the officer to identify tliem when 
they return. I know many cases in Avhich the 
original holders have left ihe building and the 
order has come back in different hands. That 
system is opening the door to practices which 
should be prevented if possible. I would cer- 
tainly suggest to the Committee that there 
should be no retum after once leaving either the 
Speaker’s or the Strangers’ Gallery. I believe 
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Chairman — continued. 

it would simplify tlie system, and to some extent 
prevent any such pi-actice of dealing with the 
orders as luxa been suegestecl. 

274. "We were told that anybody who went 
bevond the Central Uall would have to give up 
his order; is not that so? — A person might not 
be compelled to give it u]), because it is impos- 
sible to see whetlicr he had an order ; hiitifhe 
was seen going back by the officer atthe Central 
Hall, the officer would say. “ If you have been 
out you must not come back.” iiut as there are 
a c^rear many persons about there it is almost im- 
possible to see with certainty whether a particu- 
lar man- has Ijeen beyond that barrier or not. 

275. As I understand, you would recommend 
that there should be no return of passes, and that 
the hooks should be signed a second time 1 — I 
would indeed. 

276. In the case of morning sittings, would 
there be a difficulty because people do not know 
whether there will be a morning sitting on a 
particular day ? — In the case of a morning 
sitting, year-s ago the orders for the morning 
were not available for the evening; tliere used 
to he fresh orders for the evening. The present 
system seems to be an innovation lately grown 
up, because I know in the Strangers’ Giillery 
they never admitted strangers a second time 
with the same order when there was a morning 
sitting years ago. 

277. 'Do you know whether there has ever 
been any trafficking in orders under the present 
system? — There has been a littlf,. i belie\e, but 
verv little- 

278. You have heard of it ? — I have heard of 
it 

Mr. Secretary Mattlieios. 

279. Botii with regtird to the Speaker’s and 
the Strangers’ Galleries? — I cannot speak of the 
Strangere’ Gallery. I am speaking of the 
Speaker’s Gallery, where there ai'e facilities 
given for going out As to the Strangers’ 
Gallery, cliev do not give them facility for going 
OUT. The Stranger’s Gallery is more secure as 
regards that, because visitors do not leave the 
Strangers’ Gallery except in comppy with a 
Member. A Member goes up sometimes to take 
a friend down to the bar to have a little refresh- 
ment, unci then he sees him back to the gallery, 
but the visitor does not go outside that barrier. 

Chairman. 

280. I suppose, as regards these orders to 
view the House, you think they should be en- 
dorsed by the recipient also? — 1 do indeed. 

281. From your experience, you will, no doubt, 
be able to tell us whether*, supposing there 
was a convenient waiting-room anywhere near 
the Central Hall, there would be anything 
like such a demaird fur these orders as there is 
now? — i do not think tlrere would. The need 
of a waiting-room has been felt during fhe last 
21 years that I have been here. It has been 
frequently discussed, and frequent inquiries have’ 
been made as to suitable places for one. Tiiat is 
one of the things that has cropped up many a 
time. 

282. The room behind Lord Russell’s statue 
is not much used, is it ? — At first it was not very 

0.70.’ 



C/iatVman— -continued. 

well known, but« it is used now by a certain 
few. 

283. Practically, the same people use it every 
day, do they not? — Yes. 

Mr. Plunki't. 

284. Are the persons who use it, generally 
speaking, gentlemen connected with the Press ? 

— A great number of them. 

285. Have you any suggestion to make as to a 
waiting-room? — I cannot see that there is 
room near at hand, unless you take the E. Com- 
mittee-room (that is the one facing the Smoking- 
room) ; but that room, I apprehend, is going to 
be made into a Standing Coimnittee-room. 

Chairman. 

286. The Conference-room would not be ac- 
cessible, you think? — The Conference-room is 
objectionable, because you liave to pass through 
the Lobby, othenvise it would be a very good 
room. 

287. I wanted to ask whether access coTild be 
got to that room from the other end? — It is very 
difficult to get in from the other end. 

288. Of course we know that under the old 
system dangerous characters got access to the 
House, and even under* the present system it ia 
well known that in one instance, at all events, 
they did; have you reason to believe that dan- 
gerous characters xvere in the House on other 
occasions?— Yes, frequently. 

2b6. Since 1885 ?— Yes, •■•inec 1885. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

290. Upon that I should like to ask ,a question 
or two, as this touches my responsibility ; had 
those characters come in with orders of admission 
which were intended for them, or orders of admis- 
sion intended for somebody else ? — It is very 
difficult for me tti answer that question, because 
the only thixTg we have to do ia to see that the 
visitors have an order. Very often they come in 
with a Member who has got a casual order from, 
the Sel'jeant-at-Arms in the Chair. 

• 291. It seems to me, (hen, that all the precau- 
tions you suggest, about the name and address 
being inserted, and the counterfoil kept, and the 
signing of the book, fail, unless you could ascer- 
tain who the person was asking for the order of 
admission; had not those dangerous chavactera 
come in ’witli orders of admission intended for 
them '’—I think so, with tickets that were asked 
for. Of course Members ot Parliament are liable 
to be imposed U|ion; they cannot know everyone 
who asks them for an oi*der. * 

292. They are applied to for a ticket for A. B., 
and it may turn out that A. B. is a dangerous 
chai*acter without their knowing it? — That is so. 

293. And none of the precautions you suggest 
would obviate that difficulty, would they ?— 1 do 
not think any precautions could be taken that 
would give absolute security. 

M r. Fulton. 

294. At. the time those persons' were admitted, 
was it known to the police that they were persons 
under ob.servation or otherwise ? — I think not ; 
that was a subsequent event. _ 

295. How were you able to identify the persons 

^ 2 who 
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Mr. .Fii/ion— -continued. 

who were introduced in the manner you have 
described, as the persons who were subsequently 
mentioned to you as dangerous persons ? j.here 
were some persons in the gallery who were sus- 
pected persons at the time. 

296. Do you mean at the time tliey 
admitiecl?— Yes ; I am spealcing now of the 
time before 188o. 

297. Do you naean that, at the time they 
actually passed the officer they were known as 
persons suspected by the police? — Yes; the order 
was our authority for passing them in. 

298. Subsequently to 1885, on those occasions 
when you say persons were introduced by Mem- 
bers, on supplemental orders obtained from the 
Serjeant-at-Arms, can yon recall any instances 
were such person was known, at the time he 
passed the officer, as a suspected person ? — Ihere 
were oue or two. 

299. Was any record kept that such a person 
had passed the officer, and of the name of the 
Member introducing him ? — I tliiuk not. 

Mr. Marjoriianks. 

300. Would not that difficulty be obviated by 
having a book in which all the casual visitors 
should enter their own name and the name of 
the Member upon whose order they came into 
the House? — That was what, at one time, we 
were under the impression was done. 

301. Should there not be such a book in the 
outer Lobby for the holders of all these pink 
papers to sign ? — That is a suggestion that had 
not occurred to me with reference to the pink 
orders, hut certainly I would have every person 
going into the gallery identified; that is to say, 
be should write his name and axldress, and the 
Member introducing him, or giving the order, 
should add his name. 

302. If you think that precaution is necessary 
with regard to a person introduced into the 
gallery, do not you think it is more necessary 
with regfurd to people who are introduced (usually 
into the House ? — I would have tlie whole of the 
orders for visiting the House filled up in the 
same way as those for visiting the gallery; that 
is to say, there should be a counterfoil, and the 
name should be put there for future reference. 

303. They should also, you think, be required 
to sign their names in a book, like the books pro- 
duced from the Speaker’s and the Strangers’ 
galleries? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

304. Looking through these books we find that, 
in a good many eases, the entry was made in the 
same handwriting; would you think it better 
that all persons coming in with these orders 
should write their names in the book, or that 
they should write their names and addresses on 
the back of the order, just as a cheque is in- 
dorsed ?— I would have the name written upon 
the order. If they indorsed their name upon 
the order I do not think it would be necessary 
to have a book. The order, when returned, 
would be compared with the counterfoil 

305. Which do you think would be the best, 
to retain the book itself, or to require every 
visitor to write his name on the back of the 



Chairman — continued. 

order ? — I think that the order is better than the 
book. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

306. Then, of course, you must keep the 
order ?— Certainly. 

Mr. Marjorihanks, 

307. The order would not give the name of 
the Member, would it? — Yes, it should do so. 

308. But the Member’s order would not re- 
quire the name to be given ? - It should require 
it. 

M r. Fultm. 

309. Would it not be the duty of an officer, 
assuming a }>erson passed him whom he knew to 
be a person suspected, to make a report of the 
fact to the officer in charge at the close of the 
day ? — I do not think that any instructions have 
been given to that effect. 

310. Was no record kept of the fact that a 
suspected person had passed into the House 
under the conduct of a Membei’’s order? — No 
record was kept by me. 

311. There was no order, I xmderstand, issued 
to the police in charge to the effect that they 
wei’e so to report? — None whatever. 

312. Do you not think it would be a great im- 
provement if such a regulation were in force ? — 
Probably it would ; but tliat question I would 
rather refer to others than answer myself. 

313. I do not understand that you had any- 
thing to do with tlie Detective Department ; you 
were only there to carry out the orders of the 
Speaker and the Serjeant-at-Arms? — Yes, I 
always considered myself specially under the 
Serjeant at- Anns. If he gave me an order which 
I thought I could not carry out, 1 referred to the 
Commissioner of Police to know whether I should 
carry it out. 

314. It was no part of your duty to fulfil 
detective functions ? — Ho. 

Chairman. 

315. I gather that you only knew that those 
people to whom you referred were improper 
characters from information furnished by the 
Detective Department? — Yes ; I cannot go into 
details, but I may say that, from my own obser- 
vation, of course, I became acquainted with 
persons who came to the House who were con- 
sidered suspected persons. 

316. It was not part of your duty to keep the 
Detective Department informed of their pre- 
sence ? — It was not. 

317. The Detective Department made their 
own arrangements? — They made their own 
arrangements. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

318. We know tliat Harkins, the conricted 
ma n, entered the House in last August ? — 

319. Did you know either his name or ms 

person, at the time he so entered the House . 
— Neither the one nor the other ; I never knew 
Harkins. . . 

320. And there was no system existing, was 
there, by which detectives who did know him 
(assuming that they did) were bound to warn 
you or tell you?— None whatever. 
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Mr. Denning. 



\_C<ji\tinued. 



Mr. Secretary MaUhews — continued. 

321. And you do not whether he did not go 
in in a perfectly regular way nith an order 
meant for him ? -I do not know. 

322. Would it not be a great facility for 
identification if there was an office, such as the 
office of the Speaker’s Secretary, to which all 
applicants for admission are bound to go, where 
they could be under the view of the detective 
officers if that were thought necessary? — 1 think 
it would be most desirable. 

323. Then you would have not only the name 
and address of the apjjliuant, which is no pro- 
tection at all, but actual inspection of tlie person 
demanding admission? — You would. 

Mr. FuHm. 

324. Do I understand that there was no inter- 
communication between the detective police and 
yourself when you were in charge of the police 
here ? — I may say absolutely none. I had no 
communications made to me with regard to the 
affair that the Home Secretary has been alluding 
to. I knew nothing of it. 

325. It is not the duty of the detectives, I 
understand, to communicate with you in any 
shape or way? — Not at all, but rather on the 
contrary ; it is their duty to keep away from me 
and tlie police. 1 \vaa always in umtbrm, and 
for them to be seen speaking to me would pro- 
bably defeat the object they had in view. 

Chairman. 

326. You and the detectives about the House 
rather avoided each other; is that- so? — I am not 
speaking of those in the House, but 1 refer to 
other detectives outside, who came in. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

327. I suppose it would be a great incon- 
venience to tne well-meaning, honest public, if 
they were required to come personally to apply 
for orders for admission? — Yes; I think itwould. 
I should rather suggest the onus being tlivown 
upon the Members, and that they should apply. 

Mr. Marjo'ibanlis. 

328. Do you think that this plan might an- 
swer : that a Member should, under any regula- 
tions you like, be allowed to give an order, and 
then that the person receiving the order should 
be required to come to the office and exchange 
the order he received from the Member for a 
definite official order issued from the office for 
the purpose ? — I am afraid that would be rather 
complicated. 

Sir George Trevelyan. 

329. If you had a detective or detectives in 
the House, the man, who would be at the office 
when people came to apply for tickets, would be 
able to see suspicious characters directly they 
came in? — Yes, there is just that point; but I 
apprehend it would be very inconvenient for 
persons who wanted to hear a debate to have to 
apply personally for orders. 

330. It would be impossible, in fact, you 
think? — Almost impossible. As regards the 
generality of persons who come, the application 
IS by a letter to a Member, or direct to the 
Speaker for admission. 
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Sir George Trevelyan — continued. 

331. If the object of establishing that system 
was merely to enable the people to be seen by a 
detective at the office, I suppose a detective 
could see them equally well at the House itself? 
— Yes ; if that system was adopted of personal 
application, you would get the idle and the lazy, 
and those that have nothing to do, the unem- 
ployed so to speak, always there, and they would 
always liave the best places. That is what 
would take place, and the bona fde applicants, 
business people, would never have a chance of 
coming to hear a debate, 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

332. Do you think you could efficiently pro- 
tect the House by distributing police in uniform 
or plain clothes in sufficient numbers in the Gal- 
lery ? —I think so ; that is to say, if this check 
which I have suggested was put, and they 
were not admitted ad libitum. 

333. Supposing there were no check, and sup- 
posing you throw open the Galleries, could you 
not provide a sufficient number of police to 
secure safety? — I would not like to be respon- 
sible for that. 

Mr. Bartley. 

334. Do you think that any system of check 
■would prevent improper people getting in if they 
had a mind to? — Not an absolute check. Of 
course, we can take reasonable precautions; but 
I think an absolute check is impossible. 



Mr. Seci-etary Matthews. 

335. You have admitted that you know that 
improper people did get in at the proper door in 
the proper way, and if so what is the use of all 
the present checks ? —The checks would prevent 
some persons getting in. 

336. Do you know of any suspicious or dan- 
gei'Ous person who has been prevented from get- 
ting in by the present system of orders and books, 
and the rest of it? — I do not. 

337. Have you any reason to believe that tlie 
risk of dangerous characters getting in is greater 
in the case of strangers introduced after a quarter 
to five by a supplemented order obtained from the 
Serjeaut-at-Arms, than in the case of those ad- 
mitted by an ordinary order ?— I do not think so. 
On the contrary, 1 should think it is less ; be- 
cause all orders, after tliat time, are given to 
Members bn personal application, and one would 
assume that a person applying to a Member was 
personally known to him. A visitor comes and 
sends in his name, and the Member comes out 
and sees him, and returns and asks for an order 
for him. In that case I should suggest that the 
name of the visitor should be inserted in the 
order given by the Serjeant-at-Arms, or whoever 
issues the order, and the name put on the counter- 
foil that is kept. I think that would be as great 
a security as is obtained in the case of orders 
issued a day or two before, or probably rather 
greater. 

Mr. Plunhet. 



338. Have you found the existence of that 
buffet just outside the dining-room door, off the 
central hall, a difficult place to take precautions 
about? — There is no doubt it always is a 
difficulty. 

0 3 339. Will 
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Mr. Plunhet — contiaued. 

339. ‘Will you explain in what way ? — Because 
it is a place’ where a great number of persons 
come out ; sometimes you might see 40 or 50 
persons there together, and there is a difficulty 
in the officers recognising who has passed out or 
who has not-. Vwitors come down from the 
gallery, and have to return again ; they are 
obliged to get refreshments, and, in the litde 
confusion that talces place, I say it is absolutely 
impossible for the officers to be certain whe^er 
or not persons have gone beyond that little 
vestibule and gone to the Central Hall, and given 
their ticket to somebody else. That is the weak 
point in regard to exchanging orders there. 



Mr. Pluiiket — continued. 

340. There is also a staircase going up there 
and a door admitting to the Members’ private 
part of the House, and it is very difficult to 
watch all who pass there, I presume?- Yes, 
there is a staircase open to the reporters there, 
and a great many go up and down ; there is a 
great deal of traffic up and down there. 

341. I understand you think that the exist- 
ence of that refreshment bar there adds, to some 
extent, to the difficulty of taking proper precau- 
tions?— There is no doubt about that. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT : 



Mr. Bartley. 

Mr. Biggar. 
Viscount Ebrington. 
Mr. Fulton. 



Ml*. Lawson. 

Mr. Maijoi’ibanks. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 



Viscount EBRINGTON, in the Chair. 



Mr. "William Ceighton Saunders, called in; and Examined. 



Chairman, 

342. I think you are at the head of the 
Refreshment Department, which is under the 
Kitchen Committee ? — Yes. 

343. Yon have handed in to the Committee a 
statement of the receipts in your Department in 
different parts of the House? — Yes. 

344. That statement shows the receipts at the 
old smoking-room downstairs, where, I believe, 
all the refreshments must be ordered and paid for 
by Members of Parliament under the present 
system ; that is so, is it not ? — Yes. Up to within 
the past two years strangers could get what they 
wanted there ; but for the past two years I have 
had instructions, both from the Kitchen Com- 
mittee and from the Serjeant-at-Avins, not to 
serve any stranger there at all, and no stranger 
has been served, unless accompanied by a Mem- 
ber ; and then whatever is ordered is only to be 
by request of a Member. 

345. Previoustothoseinstructionsjlunderstand 
strangers used to order refreshments there for 
themselves, just as if the place were an hotel ? — 
Quite so. 

346. I suppose there would be a great many 
strangers downstairs, or sometimes on the terraces, 
and the downstairs smoking-room? — Not such a 
large number. 

347. On special occasions there might be a 
great number, I presume ? — Quite so. 

348. "What is the greatest number you have 
known ? — It would be impossible for me to give 
you even an idea of what it would be, but at any 
time the number, I may say, was never a large 
one. 

349. Do you mean this Session? — This Session 
or last Session, and even in previous Sessions, the 
numbers were never very large. 

350. I thought that, including ladies, there 
were sometimes very large nutubers of people 
down on the terrace and elsewhere downstairs ? — 
Yes, in the summer months ; I was not referring 
to that ; I was only looking to the question .of 
gentlemen.' Sometimes in the summer months 
the terrace is crowded by ladies. 

351. Is it crowded largely by people who are 
not Members of the House ? — Decidedly; 

352. What would happen if Mernbers were 
called away by .Division or anything of that 
sort? — The strangers would wait a little while. 
I am not referring so much to the past two years, 
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CAatman— continued. 

but previously to that the strangers used to wait 
sometimes a rather long time. During the last 
two years, however, they have practically re- 
mained a very little time. They might remain 
say half-an-hour, or an hour, if the Member is 
likely to come back again. ' 

353. You have known cases, I understand, 
where the strangers have remained on the 
terraces waiting for the return of Members for 
an hour or more ? — Certainly ; on rare oocasione, 
but that again refers to the time I have men- 
tioned ; that is to say, before the last two years. 

354. I think you have a system of passes for 
all your waiters, have you not ? — Yes. 

355. Do you keep the police informed of the 
names of all your men? — Yes. 

356. If you discharge a man, does he give up 
his pass? — The man gives up his pasa._ I have 
known an instance where a man has said he has 
lost his pass; I cannot of course say absolutely 
whether he has lost it, I have only his word 
for it. 

357. Should you inform the police in a case of 
that sort?— Certainly. But I may add that no 
man has a pass unless his name and address are 
given on the back of it, so that even if a pass 
should not be given up, and it should fall into 
the hands of any other person, when that person 
came, inquiries would be made, the policeman 
would ask, who are you ? and he would find out 
that he was not therightman; practically the 
constables know aU these men. 

358. In fact, as regards your waiters, you think 
that every possible precaution is taken? — Cer- 
tainly. 

• Mr. Biggar, 

359. The questions of the noble' Chairman 
refer more to the terrace ; I should like to ask 
you about the lower smoking-room ; have you 
taken any notice as to what is done in the lower 
smoking-room during the winter months ? — I 
have handed in the takings week by week of the 
entire Session. 

360. Have you noticed that the_ takings are 
very much larger in the lower than in the upper 
smoking-room ? — The difference is not very 
great. 

361. Is it substantial?— It 16. 

362. Have you taken notice to what extent 
c 4 
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Mr. 2 ?i 9 ^or~continued. 



each place (that is the upper aud the lower nig tlicre tor an hour-ana-a-lmlt, it the 
Tokta^-ooms) is frequented by Members of o oses before 12. M the House closes 
Parliament in he rvinte‘r months/ -1 cannot say o'clock or afterwards, they Irave the pn, 



Mr. Mnrjoribauhs — continued. 
lUg tlicrc for an hour-and-a-half, if the House 
at one 
privilege of 

remaining there for an hour. 

377. Under the old system they used to 



that I have done so. 

363. You do not know whether the surplus 
represents the drink consumed by visitors? No; 
it would he impossible for me to tell. 

364. Can you give me any idea as to what 
leno-th of time visitors stop there unaccompanied 
by Members of Parliament?— As regards two 
Sessions I have received instructions from the 
Serjeant-at-Arms that the lights were to bo put 
out at a quarter of an hour after the House 
closes. 

365. I am speaking of the hours when the 
House aits; have you ever noticed that some- 
times as many as half-a-dozeu visitors will be^ in 
the smoking-room together in a party, sitting 
there for a long while ? — I only go down and 
look into tlie room, and go awa^ again. I have 
known instances where on coming back 1 have 
found the same gentlemen still ivaitiiig; but I 
cannot say that I have noticed whether a M ember 
has been present with them or not. 

366. For what length of time have you seen 
compai'atively large parties. I mean parties 
over three visitors, staying in the lower smoking- 
room ?— I should say 1 have known instaucea of 
their staying at least half-an-hour. 

367. Have you noticed cases where they have 
been, there two or three hours? — I do not think 
1 have noticed that within the past two or three 
years ; there- may have been instances, but I 
should not like to say positively. 

368. But, at any rate, you have seen parties 
remain there for at least half-an-hour? — Cer- 
tainly. 

369. Large parties ?— Parties, of three or four, 
or five. 

Mr.- Bartley. 

370. How long is it since the rule was esta- 
blished about putting the gas out a quarter of an 
hour after the House rises? — That has been so 
for two Sessions. 

371. Wliat was the rule previous to that?— I 
do not think that tliere was any special rule ; I 
had no social instructions as regards that; 

S72. ‘^Vhat was the practice?— I could not 
say; I have nothing whatever to do with that 
matter; it is under the Ventilation Department, 
not under mine ; it is Mr. Prim’s men who put 
out the light ; my men do not do that. 

373. Was your room often open for hours 
after the House had arisen previous to that rule 
being made? — I have known that to happen. 

374. To what time of night ?— I have known 
it to be as much as two or even three hours after 
the House, had risen, in some individual cases, 
but I cannot remember a single instance where 
strangers have remained for that time. 

Mr. ZawsoK. 

375. The lights were never put out whilst 
Membera were in the House, I suppose ? — Cer- 
tainly not ; I am referring now to the old 
smoking-room. 

Mr. MaTjoribatiks. 

376. What is the practice with re^rd to the 
Reporter’s room? — In the case of the Reporter’s 
room the reporters have the privilege of remain- 



remain for a very much longei* time, used they 
not? — That occurred very seldom, but it did 
now and then. 

378. The amount of takings in your depart- 
ment during that time was considerable, I sup- 
pose? — Fairly so. 

Chairman, 

379. I wish to ask one question about the 
Strangers’ Dining-room downstairs. Is that only 
ladies, or do 'Members take male strangers as well 
as female strangers there ? — Both, certainly. In 
that Return which you have handed into the 
Committee you will find the numbers given there 
are considerable ; but, of course, those numbers 
are very misleading. Take an individual in- 
stance, say a Member has invited eleven people ; 
the eleven may consist of probably six or seven 
Members, and the others may be sti-angers ; we 
do not make that room exclusively the Ladies’ 
Boom, 

380. What uotice is given you in respect of 
dinners down there? — Sometimes I only receive 
a co.uple of hours’ notice ; in other cases I have 
received as much as a fortnight’s uotice. 

Mr. Bartley. 

381. Is there any limit to the number who 
can dine there in one party ? — No. We very sel- 
dom find that parties consist of more than eight 
or nine. Generally, parties would be of three, 
or four, or five, or even six ladies, with a number 
ofgentlemen. 

382. Are there nearly always ladies included 
in the party ? — Nearly always. 

Mr. Lairson. 

383. Could the whole room be taken for one 
party ? — I think hot ; I should certainly try to 
prevent it ; and I have no doubt that in doing so 
I should meet the wishes of the Kitchen Com- 
mittee. It would not do for me to give the room 
to one party. I should be keeping others from 
using it. 

Mr. Fulton. 

384. Do gentlemen who are not Members of 
the House of Commons dine in the Ladies’ Room 
— No table can be taken by anyone who is not a 
Member of the. House. 

Chairman. 

385. But any Member of the House may take 
a gentleman there to dine, may he not? — Cer- 
tainly. I wish to make it clear that this state- 
ment which I have handed in, so far as the 
number of strangers is concerned, is ra ther mis- 
leading. 

386. The figures you give us here only repre- 
sent the number of dinners sewed? — Quite so. 

Mr. Fulton. 

387. Is that room generally full ? — It has been 
last Session and this tessiun. 

388. I see you served 3,290 dinners there last 
Session in 160 days ; that is, twenty dinners a 
day on an average ? — Yes. 
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Chairman, 

389. You are one of the doorkeepers of the 
House, are you not? — I am the messenger in 
attendance at the Speaker’s Gallei’y door. 

390. Would you tell the Committee what the 
practice is as to keeping a keeping a record there 
of the names of the gentlemen admitted? — The 
names of all who go into the Speaker’s Gallery 
with orders are registered in the hook. Those 
with orders for the Special Gallery go up without 
registering their names. 

391. Do the visitors write the names them- 
selves ? — In the first instance ; that is, for about 
the first half-hour. Mr. Brown, the Trainbearer, 
and I, take the orders. When the new Rule was 
first started there was great confusion sometimes 
round the door through Foreign Ministers and 
Attaches lo Legations coming in, and through 
Members bringing their friends; that made the 
Lobby so crowded that the constables had ordera 
to see that the orders were properly filled in be- 
fore the visitor reached the Lobby, and then we 
filled in the names in the book. 

392. If there were forty or fifty people coming 
in to take their places in the Galleries it would 
take three-quarters of an hour for them all to 
enter their own names. 

393. If visitors come in later on in the Sitting, 
when it is less crowded, as I understand, they 
enter their names themselves, as a general xmle ? 
— Yes ; unless a friend comes with them, or they 
cannot write their names. What often happens 
is that two visitors come together, and one of 
them will write the names for the two A Member, 
for instance, sending two tickets to a friend, the 
friend often signs the name for himself and other 
visitor. 

394. The gentlemen from these galleries can 
0 out for refreshments, can they not, and come 
ack again? — Yes; a Member can take them to 

the Terrace, or to the refreshment-rooms, and 
they may be away some time; there is no limit 
of time. 

395. So that, I presume, you cannot tell 
whether it is the same visitor who comes back to 
the Gallery as originally went in? — No; some- 
times they may be absent for hours. 

396. And 1 suppose you are not there your- 
self for the whole evening, are you? — I get 
half-an-hour’s relief for tea, and I am relieved 
again for supper. 

397. But in the case of a Morning Sitting, do 
on get off duty at seven o’clock and then come 
ack again yourself at nine o’clock? — Yes; I 

get an hour’s relief in the afternoon from half- 
past three to four. 

398. Then, anybody coming into the Gallery 
during the time you were away would not be 
known to you ?— Quite so. 

399. Now, I wanted to ask a question with 
regard to the admission of the two men on the 
4th of August, who were subsequently proved 
tiO be dynamiters. The only address which they 
.gave in the bookj I see, is the United States of 
America? — That is so. 

^ 400. Do you generally accept that as a suffi- 
cient description of a man’s address? — No. Mr. 
Nolan signed for his two friends on that occa- 
sion, the order being Mr. Stack’s. He brought 
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Chairman — continued. 

them to the Gallery in the usual way, and said, 
" I will sign for them and be put the number 
down and wrote the names in. I said to Mr. 
Nolan, “ Will you please put in the address ? ” 
And he went to speak to his friends, and then 
came back and put the United States of America. 

I said to Mr. Nols.n, “ That is not sufficient 
address,” but he said, “ That will he all right.” 
I had no means of preventing Members’ friends 
from going up with the Member’s signature in 
that wa;^. I thought it was just as good as the 
visitor signing himself. 

401. Were you content with that address, or 
did you speak to Mr. Nolan again ? — I said to a 
constable in the Lobby, “If you see Mr. Nolan, 

I should like to speak to him but it was a very 
busy night, and there were lots of people about, 
and we missed him. If I had seen him, I should 
have asked him if he could have assisted me with 
a fuller address. 

402. Did Mr. Nolan, when he inti'odnced these 
two people, go upstairs with them?--No; they 
were on tlie stairs, going up, when the address 
was filled in; they thought the registering was 
done, and they were passing upstairs when Mr. 
Nolan spoke to them. 

403. Did Mr. Nolan go in to the Gallery with 
them? — There were five or six people waiting 
there, and some of tliem were beginning to sign 
their names in the book, and there was so much 
going on there that I could not say which way 
he went, whether into the (lallery or into the 
House. 

404. They passed on in the usual way? — Yes; 
it was done quite in the usual way for a Member 
bringing a friend to the Gallery. 

405. The name of the Member here, I see, is 
Stack?— Yes; it is frequently the case for a 
Member to get an order from another Member, 
if be has just got one for himself. 

406. Is that an usual practice, do you say? — 
Yes; I suppose a Member, when he has asked 
the Serjeant-at-Arms for an order, does not like 
to go and ask for another again immediately. 

407. But Mr. Nolan had not brought any 
friends previously on that night, had he? — Not 
that I know of. Of course I do not know 
what his reasons were for using another Member’s 
order. 

408. I gather from you that, on account of the 
time that it would take, there would be some little 
difficulty if every stranger who went into the 
Speaker’s Gallery had to write his name and 
address himself at the door? — Yes, there would 
be ; but it is more on account of the inconve- 
nience to Members waiting to take their friends 
up, and to Foreign Ministers imd attaches ; that 
is how the Lobby gets crowded, and it makes 
great confusion. Mr. Brown, the Trainbearer, is 
always there to assist me for the first hour or so ; 
but, on account of the confusion, Mr. Ponsonby 
thought that it was easier to take the orders for 
the Speaker’s Gallery, as I have said, and 
allow the visitors to the Special Gallery to go 
straight up. 

409. Tins Session I suppose there has not 
been so much pressure, has there ? — No, not this 
Session, 'i'hen, again, the Serjeant-at-Arms can 

D communicate 
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communicate now with the Gallery direct, with- 
out my having to go up to ask what room there 
is, as 1 used to do. . 

410. I observe that a good many addresses in 
this book are rather vague? — I alwaj^-s question 
the visitors at the time if the address is not sum- 
cient ; and if I was asked within a day or two, 

I might remember what the explanation was, but 
I cannot recollect at this distance of time. 

411. One stranger I.see gives hia address as 

" Canada ” and another as J erusalem ” That 

Order might come from the Canadian Orhee in 
Victoria-street. But of late I have asked strangers 
to put their London address as well. Those 
Orders are issued at Mr. Ponsonhy’s Office, and 
are filled in by the clerk there. 

412. ‘When you spoke of the Canadian Office, 
did you mean the orders of the Crown Agents m 
Victoria-street ?—Tes, from the agents. We 
get a number of orders from them ; probably 
Siree or four in a night. 

413. Do they fill up the address in full ?— No, 
they just put “ Canada.” 

414. But I suppose since last yep you have 
been more particular in asking- visitors to put 
their London address as well? — Yes, I have, 
and they have always put it in. I thought tliat a 
Member bringing his friends would know their 
names and addresses just as in the case of people 
coming from tlie Legations, whose cards we take 
and keep for a day or two. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

415. I-do not quite follow the system. As I 
understand it, at the door of the Speaker’s 
Gallery you require a card of admission to he 
presented to you?— An order signed by some 
Member, or issued from Mr. Ponsonby’s Office. 

416. Do you insist upon the name and address 
of the visitor being on the order? — Yes, unless 
in the case where a Memlier has himself gone 
out into the Outer Lobby and brought two 
friends in, and then he may put his signature on 
the order, and bring his friends to the door, and 
say, “ This is my son,” or some relation, and in 
that case an exception has been made for the 
convenience of Members. 

417. "When a Member accompanies a stranger, 
you do not require him to fill in the address? — 
There is that exception made. 

418. When you get an order of admission do 
you copy the name and address from that order? 
— The visitor writes it. 

419. But you have just told us that for the 
first hour you do it yourself? — Yes; hut after the 
first rush they do it. 

420. Do you, as a matter of fact, copy the 
name and address from the order or do you ask 
the visitor his name and address ? — If it is not 
on the order he has to fill it in before he goes in. 

421. I am asking what is the practice ; do you 
generally copy the name and address from the 
order of admission ? — I do. 

422. Then you have no means whatever of 
ascertaining whether the man for whom the order 
is intended is the person who actually presents 
it? — No, I have no means of knowing beyond 
the name on the order ; but I think that it is all 
right, because Members very frequently come to 
see if their friends have gone up, and go up and 



Mr. Secretary Maithnos — continued, 
speak to them. There may be exceptions, of 
course, but I think, as a rule, the same people 
coino to whom the tirders are issued by the 
Members. 

Chairman. 

423. As a matter of fact, if an order was pre- 
sented to yon with the name of Mr. Fortescue, 
Coldstream Guards, upon it, you wouldnotknow 
whether the order was actually brought in by my 
brother, Mr. Fortescue, or by his servant?— No, 

I have no means .of knowing that. 

Mr. Secretary Mattheics. 

424. We were told the other day that this book 
afforded a record showing what strangers ‘were 
acually in the Gallery on a particular night, but 
it now turns out that it is no record ; it is a copy 
of what appears upon the orders of admission? — 
Yes. 

425. You have no means of knowing whether 
the order of admission was presented by the 
visitor for whom it was intended or by some- 
body else? — No. 

Mr. Fulton. 

426. As I understand, the door by which 
people go to the Speaker’s Galleiy is the same 
door as tliat by which they go to the Special 
Gallery? — Yes; and tlie Diplomatic and Distin- 
guished Straugors’ Gallery. 

427. There is no record of any kind, as I under- 

stand, as to the persons entering at tliat door 
other than persons going to the Speaker's Gal- 
lery ?— There not. 

428. What becomes of the orders for those 
galleries? — The messenger upstairs takes the 
order. 

429. Do you know what becomes of it after 
wards? — No. 

430. There is no record kept, is there, of per- 
sons- entering the Special or Diplomatic Gallery ? 
— Not nowr. There was at first, but it caused so 
much inconvenience that Mr. Poneonby thought 
it better to let them go straight up to that 
gallery. 

Mr. Biggar. 

431. If visitors leave the Special Gallery and 
want to come back, how do they come back?— 
The man at the door gives them an order. I 
have nothing to do with that. If a visitor 
wants to return, the person at this door will give 
him an order. . 

432. Does he use the same order as he came 
in with? — I suppose so, but I do not know. 
Visitors go straight out, and I have no means of 
knowing^ whether they are coming back again. 

433. But when they come back again, I sup- 
pose they must have some order? — They could 
not get by tbe policeman in the Central HaU 
without an order. 

434. As far as the orders for the Distinguished 
Gallery are concerned, the names are put down 
in the office, are they not? — Yes; when the 
orders are issued. 

436. When a place is applied for in the Dis- 
tinguished Strangers’ Gallery the name of the 
stranger is fi.lled in, but not that of the Member, 
I believe ? — That is so. 

436. How do you know a memberof an em- 
bassy or a legation, who comes to go into the 
Diplomatic 
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Mr. Biggar — continued. 

Diplomatic Gallery? — They produce their cards, 
and my instructions are to admit them upon 
their producing their cards. 

437. When a stranger goes out to dinner from 
the Speaker’s Gallery, has he any claim to a 
seat, or is his seat filled up ? — It is filled up im- 
mediately, and he takes his chance of being able 
to get back. 

Chairman. 

438. Do not strangers sometimes leave their 
bats upstairs in the Gallery when they want to 
retain a seat ? — That used to be the old custom 
when there were no tickets; but it was stopped. 
They used to leave their coats or their hats upon 
the seats, and then, on coming in again, they 
used to give their name. 

439. And now, as I understand, they get a 
ticket ? — Yes, the ticket is returned to them 
now. But I may mention that under the old 
method no one left the Gallery, practically, ex- 
cept when the Speaker was getting his tea, or 
some such time as'that. 

Mr. Henry David Erskinb, 
Chairman. 

445. Can you tell us what becomes of these 
orders for a<lmiBsion to the Special Gallery after 
they have been received by the messenger 
at the door ? — I believe they are kept by him 
during the evening, and then sent to my office 
and destroyed. 

446. Then there is no copy of them taken, or 
anything of that kind? — No. 

447. No record is preserved of the persons 
present in the Special Gallery on any given 
night? — I cannot answer for Mr. Ponsonby; I 
believe be keeps a list when the oi’der is 
originally given in his office, but what becomes 
of that I do not know. 

448. But we may take it that there is no 



Chairman — continued. 

440. Did they not go out to dine as they do 
now‘l — Very rarely, indeed. 

441. But they could do so if a Member chose 
to take them, I suppose; there was no rule 
against it, was there?— No; when they came 
back they were re-admitted if there was room. 

442. As a matter of fact, I understand you to 
say, very much fewer of them went out to the 
dining rooms under the old system than do now ? 
— Yes, that is so. 

Mr. Bartley. 

443. In the Special Gallery, do the visitors 
keep their seats if they go out? — No, they have 
to take their chance of being able to get a seat 
again. 

444. As I understand, as regards the Special 
Gallery, there is no record kept of the visitors 
going in ; the only name appearing is the name 
of the Member introducing the visitor? — The 
Member gets the order from Mr. Ponsonby’s 
room, and signs it and forwards it to his friend. 

re-called ; and further Examined. 

Chairman — continued. 

record kept of the tickets presented at the door of 
the Special Gallery on any given night?— That is so. 

Mr. Fulton. 

449. I understaud that there is a record kept 
of the original orders issued for the Special 
Gallery for auy particular night ? —There is a list 
sent to the Gallery. 

4.50. In the event of there being vacancies in 
the Gallery, I understand that you issue orders 
from your seat in the House ; is there any record 
kept of those orders ?— There is no record what- 
evlr ; I have here a list of the special admissions 
which Mr. Ponsonby makes out, if the Committee 
would like to see it {handing in the same to the 
Cojnmittee). 



Mr. William Clark Horsley, called in; and Examined. 



Chairman. 

451. You are the Head of the Police at the 
House of Commons, are you not? — Yes. 

452. And I believe you have been connected 
with the police here some years?— Permanently 
since March 1885. 

453. Was that subsequent to the dynamite 
explosions ? — Yes. 

454. Then you have uo knowledge of the 
working of the old system; you never saw it in 
operation, did you? — No, I had nothing to do with 
it. 

455. We have been told by Mr. Dennmg and 
others that even the present system does not give 
security to the House, security against^ the in- 
troduction into the premises, and even into the 
Galleries, of dangerous and improper cliaraotera ; 
is that your opinion? — That those people can 
get into the Galleries there is no question, but 
those who have been known to us have been 
carefully watched. 

456. Have you kuown instances of dangerous 
characters having access to the House on other 

0.70. 



Chav'man — continued. 

iccasions besides those which were brought out 
mthe trial of the dynamitards?— Yes, to the 
Jentral Hall. 

457. You have known dangerous characters 
lein'r in the Central Hall? — Yes, or at least 
hose who were represented to be dangerous 

458. I believe you gave evidence at the Old 
Bailey to the effect that you had _ ofteu seen 
Callan about the Central Hall?— I did. . 

459. Was he supposed to be there on business 
with some Member?— He would not be able to 
Tet to the Central Hall unless he mentioned 
jome Member’s name to the constable at the 

460. Is that sufficient to get them in? It is 
to pass him to the Central Hall. _ 

461. Is a man allowed to remain there as mng 
a.8 he likes when he has once got iu ?— les, 
unless there is anything to call our attention, to 
him, such as disorderly conduct, or annoying 
Members, or anything of that sort. 

D 2 
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Chairman —continued. 

4G2. If he behaved himself he could stay as 
long as the House sits ?— Yes. 

463. Do you remember, as a matter of fact, 
whether he sent in a card to a Member, or stayed 
there doing nothing? — I am not aware as to 
that. 

464. Though you might know that a Member 
was away froraljODdon, still if a man said that 
he had business with him you would admit him 
to the Central Hall all the same, would you ? — 
Yes. 

465. And let him stay there as long as he 
liked ?---Yes. 

466. You said that these dangerous chai’actera 
were kept under observation ; that would be, I 
suppose, under your directions ? — Yes. 

. 467. You were in communication with the 
Detective Department about them, I suppose? — 
Yes, decidedly. 

468. If you ever had occasion to suppose that 
a dangerous character was about there, without 
the Detective Department knowing of it, you 
would inform them of it without delay, would 
you not ? — I should inform them decidedly ; it 
would be my duty to do so. 

469. Can you say, of your own knowledge, 
whether passes for the Galleries have been traus- 
ferred from the persons for whom they were 
intended to other persons ? — I think that 1 can 
speak to two cases ; there may have been three ; 
but I am unable to give you the full particulars. 

470. You know that it has occurred in two in- 
stances at least ? — Yes. 

471. I suppose there are considerable facilities 
for transferring the tickets when there is a crowd 
at the refreshment bar at the bottom stair- 
case? — I do not think in the cases spoken of 
were done there, but outside the House. No 
doubt it could he done there if people felt so 
inclined. 

472. Mr. Denning told us that from a police 

oint of view the situation of the refreshment 

ar at the foot of the staircase is objectionable ; 

do you agree with that opinion? — I do not know 
whether it is objectionable or not; there is no 
other place for Members to go with their friends, 
except those who come from the Special or 
Speaker’s (ialleries, who can take visitors across 
to the Members’ Lobby Bar. The other is the 
only place where they can get refreshments. 

473. Mr. ^Denning was asked, “ Have you 
found the existence of that buffet, just outside the 
dining-room door of the Centi-al Hall, a difficult 
place to take precautions about,” and he said. 
“ There is no doubt it always is a difficulty.” 
You do not agree with that opinion I under- 
stand ?— 1 do not see that there is any difficulty. 
There is a bar there, and there are two men there 
with special instructions ; there is a plain-clothes 
constable who visits there, and they can see 
everything that is going on there. 

474. A great number of people use that bar, 
do they not? — At times you may see 15 to 20 
there ; during the time of a break in the House ; 
at tea time for instance. 

475. It is mainly used while the Committees 
are sitting upstairs, is it not?— Yes, it is used 
a great deal in the morning or middle day. 

476. A great number of people come up on 



Chairman — continued. 

Private Bill Committees, and matters of that 
kind? — Yes. 

477. Would it, in your opinion, be quite im- 
possible to have any system of passes with 
regard to those people ? — I tliink it would be 
impossible. 

478. You take certain precautions, do you 
not? — Yes. 

479. I suppose those precautions must be irk- 
some to well-disposed people, but they are no 

more than you think indispensable, are they ? I 

do not think that we can do -without them. 

480. I suppose, speaking generally, it would 
lighten your duties a good deal, as being re- 
sponsible for the safety of the House, if the area 
you had to watch was diminished ? — That is 
rather a large question. 

481. Surely it is more difficult to -watch three 
rooms than one ? — Yes, but the question is as 
to whether we could get access. 

482. It has been suggested that a waiting 
room somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
Central Hall, where Members could see people 
who came to see them on business, would be a 
great convenience both to them and to the pub- 
lic; do you agree in that opinion ? — Yes, Ishould 
rather think it would. 

483. It would not make any gi'eater difficulty 
in the discharge of your duties, would it, if there 
was a waiting room of that kind ?— If those per- 
sons who came to see Members went to this 
room and waited there till Members came and 
saw them, it would not be necessary for them to 
remain in the Central Hall, and it would keep 
the Central Hall more clear. 

484. And that would lighten your duties, 
would it not? — I think it would. 

Mr. Secretary Malthews. 

485. I do not want to ask any question 
that you do not feel at liberty to answer ; but I 
should like to understand how you knew in those 
two cases that you mentioned that the nerson 
who presented a pass was not the person for 
whom the pass was intended ? — By the name on 
the pass of admission to the Speaker’s Gallery 
not being the same as what the man entered in 
the book. 

_ 486. There was one name on the pass, and a 
different name in the book as I understand?— 
A different name and address in the book. 

487. Then the door-kee]per ought pmperly to 
have refused admission, if that difference was 
discovered at the time ? — I do not know whether 
it was discovered at the time or afterwards. 

488. According to the rule, if the messenger 
had noticed that the name entered by the visitor 
in the book was not the name on the order of 
admission, he ought to have refused admission ?' 
— I should say so. 

Chairman. 

489. If there was a return to the old system, 
under which anybody and everybody could get 
access to the Galleries, practically without regis- 
tration, provided there was room, would you be 
responsible for the safety of the House, suppos- 
ing you had whatever staff you like ? — Do you 

mean 
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Chairman — continued. 

mean if people were admitted indiscriminately 
Tirithout an order. 

490. I did not mean without an order, but 
with an order to bearer, such as was written in 
the old days, on any piece of paper? — I should 
certainly object to any sheet of paper being used. 

I should say there should be a proper form, of 
which the Member would keep a counterfoil with 
a number on it. 

Mr. Imiosoh. 

491. I suppose there are oases where, without 
there being anything wrong, the real name of 
the person hi-inging the order may not exacdy 
coincide with the name on the ticket itself; the 
name may have been misspelt for instance, or 
the Member may have made a slight mistake in 
it; in that case you do not make any objection, 

I presume? — "We make objection for the time 
being in order to see the Member to ask how it 
is that the order has been altered. We send to 
him to ask if the alteration is genuine. 

492. If he answers in the affirmative you let 
the person pass? — Certainly. 

Chairman. 

493. Orders are frequently brought in blank 
without the Member’s signature, are they not? 
— Very often. 

494. What do you do in those cases? — We 
keep the persons outside in the Central Hall 
until the Member can be sent for, and if the 
Member is disposed to sign it the stranger is 
admitted. 

495. In the event of ihe stranger’s name being 
blank, what happens? — The name and address is 
put in by tlie bearer. 

496. You have no means of knowing whether 
he puts in his own name, or tlie name of some 
otker person? — Not unless we know him per- 
sonally. 

Mr. Fulton. 

497. There would not be many whom you 
would know personally, I presume? — Not very 
many. 

Mr. Lawson. 

498. Supposing the Member whose name is 
given by the stranger is not in the House, would 
it suffice if another Member put his name on the 
blank form ? — We should take it upon the Mem- 
ber's authority. 

Chairman, 



Mi’. Bartley — continued, 
made by a Member at the time for a person who 
is there ; and we naturally have the idea that 
the Member would know the person who applies 
in tliat way. 

502. Bo you think that is always the case ? — 

I should think so, but of course it would be im- 
possible for Members to know all their con 
stituents, where the constituency is very large. 

Mr. Marjoribanhs, 

503. What is the practice with regard to 
strangers when they send in cards to more than 
one Member of Parliament at a time ? — The 
order is that one card shall be received and no 
more. 

504. Is it not the fact that strangers do send 
in, sometimes five or six, or even more cards? — 
Up to this Session that was the case. 

505. But now that .is entirely stopped, is it? — 
That is now stopped. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews, 

506. Cases of that sort seem still to occur, for 
it happened to me only three days’ ago, that I 
was sent for by someone in the Central Hall, 
who had been introduced by some other Member 
before I could get there? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

507. Strangers may send in half-a-dozen cards, 
may they not, one after another, if the first 
Member does not happen to be in the House ? — 
Just so. 

Mx. Bartley. 

508. Practically everybody may go into the 
centre Lobby, may they not? — Tes, by men- 
tioning a Member’s name. 

509. Practically, that is open to the public ? — 
Yes. 

Mr. Lawson. 

510. Supposing a visitor wants to talk to a 
Member, the common place for them to sit is the 
seats in the corridor leading from the outer to the 
Members’ Lobby, is it not ? — Yes. 

511. You allow visitors to go there without 
producing a ticket? — Yes. 

512. Do Members often use for that purpose 
the little room on the left-hand side behind Lord 
Bussell’s statue? — Yes. 

513. Only one can go in there at a time, I 
think? — Yes. 



499. If the pass is properly filled in that is 
your authority, whoever the bearer may be? — 
Yes. 

Mr. Bartley, 

500. Is not that practically the same thing as 
giving on order to bearer? — The original orders 
that are issued first in the day should all have 
the Members’ names, and the names and addresses 
of the persons to be admitted on them; but 
the later orders have not the names and addresses 
of the person to be admitted, the order being 

“Admit one to tbe so-and-so gallery,” 
the Member’s name signed in the corner. 

_ 501. How does that give greater security than 
issuing orders to bearer? — Those later orders are 
0.70. 



Chairman. 

514. But there is a very good-sized room, is 
there not, behind that little room ? — Yes, that is 
the Private Secretaries’ Boom. 

515. But cannot Members take anybody there 
except their private secretaries ? — That is what 
the room has been used for up to the present 
time. 

516. If my solicitor called upon me at the 
House, could I not take him into the Private 
Secretaries’ Boom? — I should say you could. 

517. It is supposed to be for private secre- 
taries ; but you would exercise a discretion in 
allowing it to be used ? — In a case of that kind 
I should. 

D 3 518. 1 understand 
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Mr. Lawson. 

518. I understand you are against any system 
of anonymous tickets ; that is to say, cards in which 
thename and address are notwritten? — Decidedly. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

519. I think you did not answer an honourable 
Member’s question as to what difference there is 
between the present system and the system of 
orders to bearers. At present you require a card 
wid) the name and address upon it, but you can- 
not identify the person, and anybody who 
presents that card can get in ; what value is the 
name and address, if it is not the right name and 
address of the person presenting it?~I can 
hardly sny, but the present system may afford 
greater scope to trace the person to whom tickets 
are issued than of those to bearer. 

Mr. Lawson. 

520. The cases are very exceptional, are they 
not, where the name and address of the person 
using the order are not rightly given, if the order 
is to be improperly used ? — I have never heard 
of any cases of the kind, except those I have 
mentioned. 

Mr. Bartletj. 

521. "Would not an improper person have all 
llie detailed rules in order, if he wanted to get 
into the House ? — No doubt he would study all 
tiiat before he. came. 

522. Then, myouropinion,all those precautions 
would not prevent such a person from getting in. 



Mr. Bartley — continued, 
but would only annoy proper persons who wanted 
to come in ? — Decidedly. 

Chairman, 

523. It is the case, is it not, that a most im- 
proper peison who got in last year only gave the 
address of the United States of America?— Yes. 

524. A more detailed address mi^ht have been 
of value to the police perhaps ? — I may say it 
was known when they were in. 

Mr. Lawson. 

525. With regard to the pink orders for the 
smoking room, they admit strangers to the inner 
lobby 5 but you do not let visitors loiter about 
there ; that you are very strict about ? — Yes, as 
soon as a Member leaves them it is the con- 
stable’s order to ask the visitors to leave at once. 

526. The only person allowed in the inner 
lobby are those whose names are on your list ? — 
Yes. 

.527. Those are mostly journalists I think, and 
I suppose a substitute cannot come in the place 
of one of them, though he may represent the 
same journal ? — No. 

528. Il must be the same person whose name 
is on the list ? — Yes. 

529. Do you believe that there are men in the 
inner lobby who do not really represent the 
paper to which they are assigned ?— Not that I 
am aware of. I have not heard anytliing of the 
kind. 



Mr. James Monro, called in; and Examined. 



Chairman. 

530. You are the head of the Criminal 
Investigation Department, are you not? — I am. 

531. And in that capacity I believe you have 
had to pay a good deal of attention to the House 
of Commons ? — In some respects. 

632. Circumstances have arisen which gave 
you some anxiety with respect to the House ? — 
Quite so. 

533. Would you tell us something about those 
circumstances ? — The circumstances which gave 
rise to anxiety were that in connection with the 
late dynamite conspiracies two men, undoubtedly 
connected with that conspiracy, obtained admis- 
sion to the House of Commons ; and it therefore 
.struck me that if these men could obtain in this 
way admission to the House, many of the pre- 
cautions which the police had adopted • would 
practically be rendered futile. The two men who 
were admitted were aman called Joseph Melville 
and a man whose name appears in the Speaker’s 
Registeras McTin, who is Harkins. One of those 
men, namely, McTin,a^tas Harldna, has since been 
convicted of having engaged in a dynamite con- 
spiracy. Against the other man, Melville, there 
is now a warrant in existence in connection with 
the same conspiracy. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

_ 534. You say that Harkms has been oi>m- 
victed_ of conspiracy ; was there another convic- 
ted with him .• — ^here was another convicted 
with him of the name of Callan, and the man 



Mr. Secretary Matthews — continued. 
Melville, who has as yet not been convicted, was 
the man who engaged these two men and another 
man, who is now dead, of the name of Cohen, to 
engage in this conspiracy. Melville, whose real 
name was J. J. Moroney, of Philadelphia and 
New York, was a member of the Clan-na-Gael, 
and was sent' over here in pursuance of instruc- 
tions for the purpose of committing an outrage in 
the Jubilee week. He came over along with the 
man Callan and the man Harkins, in the steamer 
the “ City of Chester.” They did not arrive 
here in England till the 21st of June, Jubilee 
Day, on account of their having missed the pre- 
vious steamer, finding all the berths in it 
engaged. They accordingly did not arrive in 
Liverpool till Jubilee morning and came on at 
once here to find that their chief, who was a man 
called General F. F. Millen (of whom I shall 
have to say something afterwards), had been ren- 
dered powerless by the operations of the police 
before that time. 

535. Had Melville supplied his other associates 
with dynamite ? — Melville was. the man who 
was the chief, giving them dynamite, enabling 
them to get it here, and giving them instructions 
how to dispose of it. The dynamite was brought 
over on the persons of Melville and these two 
men, and also on the person of Cohen and an- 
other man, I believe. The other man I have 
not been yet able to get hold of ; but Cohen and 
this fifth man arrived here in the month of May, 
so tliat when Melville and his two associates 

came 
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came over in June, Coben was here to meet 546. Was not there a visit by a relative of 

them. The arrangement was that if Melville Millen that you are aware of earlier than that? 

could not come with the two men, Cohen was to — Yes, that was previously. That I might per* 
meet them and arrange for tire dynamite opera* haps bring out in detail afterwards. On the 4th 
tions. However, Melville came himself. of August, Melville and Harkins came to the 

536. Were these dynamite operations confined House of Commons, and Jlelvillc sent up his 
to the House of Commons? — The House of card for Mr. Joseph Nolan. 

Commons was one point at which they aimed,. 547. Did they' see him ? — Mr. Nolan came out 
and one of these men was sent down on two and saw them in the Central Lobby, and after a 

occasions to Windsor Castle to prospect the State little conversation they went away. 

Apartments, taking with him a watch for the 548. Did they come again? — On the 5tli of 
purpose of finding out how long it would take him August the visit was 'repeated, 
to effect his purpose and get away. On both 549. Did the same two men come again ? — The 
occasions he found the State Apartments closed, same two men came, and sent up Mdville’s card 
He did not go back again, because it was sup- to Mr. Joseph Nolan, and Mr. Joseph Nolan came 
posed that he would be identified if he was seen out and disappeared with them; the police did not 
there a^ain. follow them. The police did not follow further. 

° Mr. Fulton. Hetookthem,itwasbelleved,tothe Terrace: and 



537. Which one was that? — I would rather 
not say, considering the criminal proceedings that 
may be instituted. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews, 

538. As to General Millen, was he a leading 
man, and the superior of the others ? — GenerM 
Millen is a man who has been known for the last 
20 years as connected with Fenian matters. He 
was ooimected with the Fenian rising in 1867, 
which was not dynamite. He was what is called 
the military m'ember of the board in Clan-na- 
Gael, and was sent over to this country on a 
secret mission in 1879 ; and reported his pro- 
gress to his associates under the name of Eobin- 
son at that time. 

539. Was he in communication with those 
other men, MeMlle, or Harkins, or Callan last 
year ? — He was in communication with Melville, 
that is to say, he met Melville on one occasion in 
Paris. 

540. Not in this country? — No; because 
General Millen from the time he went to Bou- 
logne never came to this country. 

541. Then he did not reside in England at all 
last year? — Not to my knowledge; before he 
went to Boulogne it is possible he may have come 
over for a day or so, 1 cannot say positively as to 
that, but from the time he went to Boulogne I am 
positive he never set foot in this country. 

642. About what time did he meet Melville in 
Paris? — In September 1887. I think I can ex- 
plain his movements a little more in detail. 
Millen was in England before last year, and he 
left this country in January 1887 and went to 
America, and between .Tanuary and April he re- 
ceived his instructions to come over here and 
commit an outrage at the time of the Jubilee. 
He left America and arrived in Europe in April, 
I forget the e.xact date. He went from America 
to Havre. 

543. Had he any residence or home in Eng- 
land ? — None ; his relatives were here, his daugh- 
ters were here. 

544. Were they living in London? — They 
were living in London for a certain time. 

545. You have spoken of a visit by one of 
these persons to Windsor; when was the first 
visit by any of the - persons you have mentioned 
to the House of Commons ? — The first visit' of 
Melville and Harkins was on the 4th of August. 

0.70. 



now it is known from the enti-y in the book that 
he did take these men to the Speaker’s Gallery. 
The two men were not seen to leave that night 
by the ordinary entrance. 

550. I should like tofollow that for a moment; 
they must have an order of admission of some 
sort. Do you know about what time it was they 
came ; was it after the beginning of the sitting ? 

. — I am not quite sure about the details of that, it is 
not within my . own knowledge ; I forget the 
details. I should think that Inspector Horsley 
would be able to speak about that. Judging 
from the position in which the names are in 
the hook, I should say that they must have come 
after the begitmiug of the sitting. 

651. Was the Speaker’s Gallery the only part 
of the House in which they were ? — They -were 
for sometime on the Terrace. 

552. Both of them? — Both of them. 

553. They must have gone there in company 
with a M ember ? — They went in company with 
Mr. Joseph Nolan; he took them to the Terrace. 

554. About how long did they remain there ? ' 
— I should think from twenty minutes to half an. 
hour, 80 far as I remember. 

555. They werd under observation, I presume? 
— They werenotunder observation by my officers,, 
because my officers waited for them outside, they 
were seen by the House of Commons Police. 

'556. At that time were you aware of the 
' natut'e of the business on which they were 
engaged in this country ?— W e had not identified 
Harkins at that time, but I was aware that 
Melville was a dangerous character. My infor- 
mation was to the effect that he might be looked 
for at the House of Commons. That information 
was received in reference to his connection with 
Millen, to whom I have i-eferred before. These 
men were all connected. As I say, Millen and Mel- 
ville met in Paris afterwards, and Melville was ac- 
tually in Paris in the month of July, butlam not 
prepared to say he met Millen then. I cannot say 
as to that, bat they were connected certainly. 
There was another emissary at the time in 
Paris, named Dennehy, of the Clan-na-Gael, 
reo^ardino" whose movements I was apprised in 
connecllon with Milien’s operations in Ireland. 
Aud it is also a fact that General Millen was in 
communication with Mr Jo.seph Nolan by means 
of letters conveyed by Miller’s daughters, who 
were in London then, and under the observation 
D 4 of 
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Mr. Secretary Matthetos — continued, 
of tbe police, and one of those letters so conveyed 
was the letter of introduction of Melville to Mr. 
Nolan. 

557. Was that prior to their visit to the House 
of Commons ? — It was prior to their visit. The 
14th of July was the date when Millen’s daugh-' 
ters visited the House of Commons, and saw Mr. 
Joseph Nolan, and they repeated the visit on 
the 15th. 



Mr. Bartley. 

558. Is that their real name ^ — Yes, Millen is 
their real name ; they were living here under 
their real name ; they had been living here for 
some time before that. 

Mr. Secretary Matthexos. 

559. Did they view the House on that occa- 
sion or remain in the Central Hall ? — On the first 
occasion they were taken by Mr. Joseph Nolan 
to the Ladies’ Gallery. On the second occasion 
they were taken by Mr. Joseph Nolan to the Bor 
of the H ouse of Lords. After they left, they were 
accompanied by Mr. Nolan some little way up 
the street on both days, on the 14th and 15th ; 
they then left for Paris. 

560. Then they did not go over the House of 
Commons ? — I could not say as to that ; they 
were taken to the gallery, ana they were taken 
to the Bar of the House of Lords. Those are 
the reports that were made to me by iny officers 
at the time. The Misses Milien then left for 
Paris, where Millen then was, and as I said 
before, on the 4th of August Melville appeared. 

561. Did you follow up this matter by any. 
inquiries from Melville himself after you knew 
he had gone to the House ? — We traced Melville 
to his lodgings on the 4th of August. The man 
Harkins was not traced to his lodgings, because 
unfortunately they went lo a public-house to 
which there were twoexits,and I had only two men 
following, and one man went to one entrance and 
the other to the other ; so that when Melville and 
Harkins came out at one entrance, the services of 
one man were useless, and then when they sepai*- 
ated we could onl^ trace one man. Melville was 
traced to his lodgings, and on the 8th of August, 

I think it was, he was interviewed. Melville 
gave his name and card as Joseph Melville of 
Astor House, New York. 

Chairman. 

562. That is an hotel, is it not ?~It is a large 
establishment or boarding-house; he gave his 
name as of Astor House, New York ; he said he 
was over here in connection with some frauds on 
German houses ; that was one part of his busi- 
ness. He also stated (and that was the most 
important part of his business) that he was over 
here in connection with some scheme for lio-ht- 
ning arresters for petroleum wells, for which he 
was agent. He stated tliat he was- very well 
known to many people in New York, and that he 
had brought a letter to Mr. Joseph Nolan from 
Miles O’Bnen, who was the manager of a certain 
firm. He also said that his employer, his prin- 

business, was a 
Mr. Phillips ot Philadelphia; and he gave one 



Chairman — continued. 

or two references. Inquiries were then made in 
America with regard to those persons, and his 
statements were all found to be false. Miles 
O’Brien was not discovered. There was no 
Phillips, as mentioned ; Melville was not known 
at Astor House,_and altogether his account was 
false. After this, aboutthe 10th or llth,Ithink 
it was, he suddenly disappeared from his lodgings 
and went over to Paris; he was followed there 
and picked up aud again interviewed. He gave 
further references and described where Mr. 
Phillips lived; that was inquired into, with the 
result tliat we found Miles O’Brien and we found 
Phillips, and both of them denied having any 
knowledge of Melville. This was about the 10th of 
August, I thluk. He then came back to Eng- 
land, having succeeded iu throwing us off, as he 
thought, but we picked him uj> at the Hotel 
Metropole. He was then put under observation, 
and finding that inconvenient went over to Ire- 
land, where he toolc a pleasure ti’ij) along with 
a Miss Kennedy, a Boston milliner, whom he 
had picked up at Paris. He came back agaiu 
after his tour in Ireland, and eventually left 
London on the 11th (I am not sure of the exact 
date) of September for Paris. It was then that 
he went to Milieu’s hotel. This man Melville 
went to the H6tel de Lonuree et New York, in 
the Place du Havre, and Millen wa-s living in 
the Hotel du Palais ; Melville did not know that 
he was under observation, but he was seen to 
leave his hotel and go to the Hotel du Palais 
where he saw Millen. He then left for America, 
along with Miss Kennedy, on the 17th of Septem- 
ber. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

563. I hope he has not returned here? — I do 
not share your hope. I hope he may have. The 
last intelligence certainly was to the effect that 
he had not as yet returned. While he was here 
he cashed two drafts for about 300 1. and 250 1., 
each pretty large sums. He I'eceived in pay- 
ment of these drafts principally 5 A notes, all of 
which were stopped ; we stopped them at the 
bank. Then we heal'd no more about Melville, 
except from America, as to his transactions there. 
Then we come to October. In October the man 
Cohen died. We picked up Harkins meanwhile, 
and were keeping him under observation. When 
we went to find out about the dead man Cohen, 
we came upon Harkins there. The circum- 
stances of Cohen’s death were so suspicious that 
an inquest was held, at which Harkins appeared 
and stated what he knew. At first Harkins said 
he did not know anything about the dead man, 
that he was a mere stranger ; but it was as clear 
as possible that he was one of the gang, aud just 
at the same time another man disappeared who 
had been attending on the dead man, who was 
known by the name of Scott. We could not 
come upon Scott for a long while, but at last he 
took it into his head to go and cash some notes 
which he had just received from America, from 
Moroney, alias Melville. H.e went and cashed 
those notes at the Bank of England, and owing 
to the stop that had been put on tJie notes, he- 
was at once detained and sent down to me. We 
searched his lodgings, and in his lodgings we 
found the dynamite. 

564. Who 
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Mr. Secretary Matthews — continued. 

564. Who was that man? — Callan, the asso- 
ciate of Harkins, who is now convicted, and upon 
him was found a letter which clearly was intended 
for Melville, though it was. not addressed. It 
was mentioned in the letter that he had been 
obliged to do away with the “ tea,” so that it 
might not be found, and by the tea was meant 
undoubtedly dynamite. Then also in the letter he 
said, “they have you fine down now ; they have you 
in the paper with the woman at the H6tel MetrS- 
pole, and at the place where you first met poor 
Joe,” that meant Cohen. As a matter of fact, there 
were two pictures of Melville, with Miss Kennedy 
and the meeting of Joseph Cohen in the “Penny 
Illustrated News,” and uience we presumed that 
that letter was intended for the man Melville. 

I might mention, as showing the connection be- 
tween Melville and the two men who were con- 
victed, that Phillips was the name given by Melville 
as his employer; that he, Phillips, was connected 
with the Reading Railway,and was a conveyancer, 
and the address of a Phillips was found upon 
Harkins on a bo.': at Philadelphia; and we dis- 
covered by watching the postal-box, which was 
given as the address in America, that a letter for 
|*hillips was taken out by a man, Burchell, who was 
employed on the Reading Railway as aconveyaueer. 
"W e made subsequent inquiries, which showed that 
Burchell was the man, he being a well-known man 
out there in connection with secret societies. 

565. When was your attention first called to 
the book in which the names of these two men 
were entered? — Some time before the trial. 

566. How soon after the day when they en- 
tered the House? — It was some after that that 
we knew about the book. I have omitted one 
point which I ought to mention : the sequence is 
not quite coiteot. After Melville’s interview we 
interviewed Mr. Joseph Nolan on the . 16th of 
August, and asked whether Melville had visited 
him, and what he knew about the matter, and 
Mr. Nolan gave us an account and said that 
Melville was a stranger and had brought no 
letter of introduction ; that he had mentioned the 
names of several gentlemen known to Mr. Nolan 
in America, amongst them a gentleman of the name 
of Stackwell; that he, Melville, was a man who 
had apparently been a successful man in life, and 
that he was over here upon a pleasure trip ; that 
he seemed to be well acquainted with the oil 
wells and silver mines of the Rocky Mountains ; 
that he seemed to be a man who was well read in 
history, and altogether was rather a vvell-informed 
man. Mr. Nolan said that he, Melville, had come 
without a letter of introduction, and having men- 
tioned the names of gentlemen known to Mr. Nolau, 
he had treated him with civility, in the same way 
that he would himself expect to be treated if he 
went over to Washington. He did not know 
anything about him formerly. Then some time 
after that we came upon the hook. We were 
making inquiries, and we came upon this entry, 
which we believed to he in Mr. Joseph Nolan’s 
handwriting. We had the entry compared with 
the admitted writing of Mr. Nolan, and sub- 
mitted to an expert, who said that the band- 
writing of both was indisputably the same. 

567. We need not go into the proof of that, for 
the doorkeeper has told us this morning that he 
0.70. 



Mr. Secretary Matthews — continued, 
saw Mr. Nolan sign the book ? — I was not aware 
of that ; we were in some doubt because when 
Mr. Nolan was examined by the Treasury 
Solicitor he said it was not like his handwriting, 
but he seemed to admit tiiat it might be at the 
trial, and we thought it right to have as much 
inquiry made upon that point as possible. 

568. Did you make any inquiry of Mr. Stack? 
— Yes, on account of the name of Mr. Stack 
being in the book, we had Mr. Stack inter- 
viewed. He is the Member for Listowel, I 
think ; at all events, one of my officers went to 
Listowel. Mr. Stack was interviewed on the 
26th of January of this year, and he said, “ I do 
not ]-emember anything in connection with ihe 
entry in the Speaker’s Register, House of 
Commons of 5th August 1887, and do not 
remember anything about the men Melville and 
M'Tin, who appear by the register to be 
admitted on my order.” 

569. Had you the book with you ? — The book 
was taken over by my officer. Mr. Stack says, 

“ The handwriting appears to be mine, but it 
is not my usual signature, being possibly busy 
at the lime, and dashed it off quickly." I gave 
no order to any other Member about this date, as 
far as I can remember. I do not keep reserve 
orders, and for this reason I am certain I did not 
give any to Members. I am quite certain I never 
gave one to Joseph Nolan, m.p. He did not' 
introduce me to two strangers from America. 
Joseph Nolan knows nothing about my signature ; 

I doubt whether he ever saw it. It is an under- 
stood thing by the Irish Parliamentary Party 
that everything possible is to be done for 
Americans who may wish to see the House, and 
in consequence of this, scarcely a day passes 
without application bein^ made by Americana for 
orders for admission, and they always get them, 
although they have no letters of introduction and 
are not known personally to the Irish Members. 
But this matter will stop all that kindness to 
Americans. If the Irish Members were aware 
of it they would shun an American that is wrong 
as they would poison. It would be most detri- 
mental to their interests and to the Party 
generally. I am sorry I cannot give more 
definite information as I would be pleased to 
do 80.” 

Ckairman. 

570. Did Mr. Stack give evidence to the same 
effect at the trial ?— I do not think he was called. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

571. Was that book givenin in evidence at the 
' trial? — Yes, it was. 

572. Was any light thrown upon the circum- 
stances of the admission of these two men at the 
trial ?— -No, I think not ; that did not come up at 
the trial. 

573. Mr. Nolan admitted the signature at the 
trial, did he.?— He practicaEy admitted the writ- 
ino'. He was in no way certain of it, but he said 
it was very like his! The drcumstances_ undei 
which they were admitted were not gone into at 
the trid except for the allusion that they went to 
the House of Commons and saw Mr. Nolan. 

E 574. I understood 
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Mr. Fulton. 

574. I understood YOU to say upon the 14th 
and 15th of July General Milieu’s daughters 
visited the House of Commons? — They did. 

575. Do you know were they were living ? — 
Yes. 

676. May I ask where were they living ?— 
Perhaps I had better not say ; but they were 
under observation for some time. 

577. You said also I think something about a 
letter of introduction being brought by them? — 
One of the letters that was conveyed by the 
daughters of Millen to Mr. Joseph NoIaUjWho was 
in communication with General Millen, was, as 
my information goes, a letter of introduction of 
Melville to Mr. Nolan by General Millen. 

578. Was it in the name of Melville? — It 
was in the name of Melville. He introduced 
him there as an old fried. 

579. Was there any statement as to what 
Melville was doing in this country ? — No, not so 
far as I remember. 

Chairman. 

580. I think you spoke of letters passing in 
this way; was there more than one letter? — Yes, 
more than one. This was one of the letters 
which were conveyed to Mr. Nolan from 
General Millen by his daughters. 

581. And these letters passed on various 
occasions, did they ? — Most certainly on more 
than one occasion. 

Mr. Fulton. 

582. Mr. Nolan, as I understand you in the 
interview that was held with him, stated that he 
knew nothing about Melville, and never received 
any letter of introduction at all? — He said he 
he had brought none with him. 

Chairman. 

583. And he denied any knowledge of him, as 
I understand? — He denied any knowledge of 
-him. 

584. I suppose you would be disposed to say 
that it would be very desirable that a register 
should be kept of the names of ladies that might 
be introduced to the House, and that they should 
not be brought in as at present without any record 
of their presence being kept ? — 1 should say so. 

Mr. Lawion. 

585. Is not a record of the names of ladies 
kept? — No. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

_ 586. That is to say, not the namesof those who 
view the House ? — I think it is merely the Mem- 
ber’s name that is put down even in the case of 
ladies admitted to the Ladies’ Gallery. The 
lady’s name is sometimes put in, but not as a 
rule. I think the register only contains one or 
two ladies’ with Memoers’ names. 

Mr. Bartley, 

587. Do you think any system of registry 
would prevent such improper people coming in ? 
— 'It would make it more difBcult for them cer- 
tainly. But so far as I am concerned the diffi- 
culty I have felt in connection with this is not 
with regard to the system of registration but 
with regard to the connection between these men 
and the Members. 



Mr. Secretary Matthews, 

588. By what system could you prevent Mem- 
bers being asked for orders by people whom they 
really do not know ? — Tliat is not tor mo to sayf 

Chairman. 

589. Would it be of advantage to you if there 
was any record kept by which you would know 
the real or assumed names and addresses of all 
the people who bad been in the House of Com- 
mons on a given day ? — There is not a doubt 
that for the purposes of inqui^ and information 
that register would be useful, fiut with regard to 
the suggestions as to future proeednre this matter 
is hardly under my department. I have never had 
anything to do with the regulations of the House 
ofCommonsforadmissionof visitors; Ihavemerely 
had to do with inquiries outside. That matter has 
always been in the hands of Colonel Pearson and 
Sir Charles Warren, so that I am hardly justified 
in making any suggestion about that. 

Mr. Fulton. 

590. You say that you know where the 
daughters of General Millen resided ; do you 
know whether they were visited by Mr. Nolan 
during the time that they were in London ?‘— 
Not on this occasion, so far as I know ; that is to 
say, not in July. I am not prepared to speak as 
to that positively. 

591. On other occasions were they visited by 
bim? — On a previous occasion they were, or 
one of them was. 

592. When was that? — I think it was in 
January of the previous ye.ar; 1 did not have 
them under observation then. This is merely 
information which 1 have received latterly ; and 
I do not lay much stress upon that. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

593. Have you ever known any other dan- 
gerous characters obtain admission to the House ? 
— Not in my time. 

594. Your time has been how long? — Only 
four years; there has been nothing of the sort 
since then. I know of one case where a man 
connected with the party got an order for the 
Gallery, but he did not go in. 

596. Was there anything that prevented him 
from going in ?— I took the ticket. 

Mr. Marjoribanks. 

596. Do you know how he got that ticket? — 
In the regular way, I believe. 

597. Through whom? — On application, I 
believe, to a Member. That was what he stated ; 
that the ticket was given in the ordinary way. 

598. Was it signed ? — Yes, it was signed, I 
think. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

599. I do not know whether we have mis- 
understood Mr. Denning, but I think he said he 
had reason to believe that dangerous characters 
had been in the House frequently since 1885 ? — 
Perhaps he will tell us who they were. 

600. That is not within your knowledge ? — 
Not that I remember. I remember two men 
whom I should not call dangerous characters, 
but they were connected with the party, and they 
were at least men whom I should look after if 

they 
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Mr. Secretary Mattheirs — continued, 
they got into the House, but they did not get 
into the galleries. I do not remember any case 
of any suspected dangerous characters getting in 
since 1885, within my knowledge. 

Chairman. 

601. Callan was about the Central Lobby 
frequently, I think, was he not ?-i-The only wit- 
ness who said he saw him there was Inspector 
Horsley. I am not prepared to say whether he 
was there or not ; I do not for a moment distrust 
the statement of Mr. Horsley ; but we have only 
his evidence to that effect. I cannot identify 
Callan otherwise as having been there. 

602. I have looked up the report of the trial 
in “The Times,” of course it is uotverhatim, but 
that report says that Callan was often at the 
House ?— It is all based, I think, upon the state- 
ment of Inspector Horsley. Beyond that state- 
ment I do not think there is any evidence that 
Callan was in the House. 

Mr. Lawson. 

603. Inspector Horsley is generally in the 
Inner Lobby, is he not? — Yes; anywhere and 
everywhere. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

604. His opportunities of knowledge as to who 
is there are more constant than yours, I pre- 
sume ? — Yes, very much ; I have not much oppor- 
tunity of knowing what goes on there. It was 
only on a special occasion, such as the case I 
mentioued, when I had a communication before- 
hand that 1 would take the matter up. 

605 . It would be the duty of Inspector Horsley 
to communicate with you in such a case? — Yes, 
of coui-se ; but then the difficulty with him is 
that he would not know who suspicious charac- 
ters are. In fact, there was such a case; there 
were two men whom I should certainly have 
looked after, whom Inspector Horsley naturally 
did not know anything about. 

C/iairmrj7i, 

606. You are aware, I presume, that the police 
take veryscrlct precaution withregardto opening 
hand-^bags, and things of that sort, which may be 
brought up to this part of the House by people 
attending Private Bills . Committees, and the 
like ? — Yes, I believe so. 

607. A gentleman has written to me and has 
pointed out that that system is, as must be the 
case, very.annoying to innocent and decent people ; 
do you think that those precautioneare necessaiy? 
— I think it depends altogether upon whether 
you can get rid of people who are not innocent 
and decent. I think we should go to the 
root of the matter first, and the mere doing 
away with the inspection of a dispatch-box or a 
bag here and there would not touch the root of 
the matter. 

608. You would not be prepared to say that 
the precautions are unnecessary ? — Certainly not, 
because I can perfectly well ima^e that if it 
was given, and that no bags or reticules were to 
be examined, the idea would suggest itself to the 
person with a malevolent design, now^is the time 
to bring a bag with dynamite. 

0.70. 



Chairman — continued. 

609. There is another point with regard to 
which I wish to ask you a question. I believe 
in the recess, when Parliament is not sitting, the 
House is under thejurisdiction of the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, and it is almost impossible for 
excursionists or people from the country to get 
access to look over the House at all ; do you 
think there would be any objection to people 
being taken round the House under the same pre- 
cautions as are exercised at the Tower and other 
public buildings? — ^I should hardly like to express 
an opinion with regard to that. 

Mr. Secretary Malthevts. 

610. The explosives both in the House, and in 
the Tower, took place during the visit of a con- 
siderable number of strangers, did they not? — 
Yes. There were a. number of strangers in the 
House during the time of the explosion at West- 
minster. Though it looks like a paradox, the 
fact of Serjeant Cole not having succeeded in 
putting out the fuse, undoubtedly saved life, 
because the second explosion in the Lobby was 
the more dangerous, and when the first explosion 
in the Crypt took place, all the strangers ran to 
see what the cause of that was, and wlien the 
explosion in the Lobby took place, there was 
nobody there. If there had been, there is no 
doubt there would have been loss of life. 

Mr. Lawson. 

611. On Saturdays, as you are aware, during 
the Session, parties are still taken round? — 
believe so. 

612. There would not seem to be any greater 
danger in their being taken round during the 
recess than on Saturdays during the Session, 
would there? — I can hardly express an opinion 
upon that point ; it is hardly within my juris- 
diction. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

613. Should you see any police difficulty, sup- 
posing the galleries where thrown open ivithout 
any orders of admission whatever, in so policing 
the gallei-ies as to protect the House ? — 1 should 
decidedly, as far as my. personal opinion is con- 
cerned. 

614. Then we are in this position, are we not : 
that it could not be safe to throw the galleries 
open, and at the same time all our precautions 
about orders are useless ? — That is a matter for 
the Committee. 

Chairman. 

615. At any rate, you would not approve of 
any system by which orders could be transferred, 
as undoubtedly has occured under the present 
arrangement, because then all the precautions 
are useless? — Yes. 

616. Is there any thing further which you 
wish to communicate to the Committee ? — There 
is nothing which occtu's to me at present. 

Mr. Seci’etary Matthews. 

617. I suppose the House of Commons is a 
very likely object for these dynamite conspira- 
cies to aim at? — No doubt; it has always been a 
point at which their plans have been directed. 

i> 2 618. Do 
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Mr. Monro. 



l^ContiHued. 



618. Do you know enough of the House to 
have formed an opinion as to whether admission 
to the Terraco and Smoking room is objection- 
able (rom the point of view of safety ?— I could 
hardly say anything with regard to that ; I am 
not sufficiently familiar with the House. 

Chairman, 

619. Speaking generally, you would say that 
the smaller the area you had to watch the easier 
it could be watched ? — Certainly. 

On Mr. Joseph Nolan entering the room, 

Chairman (to Mr. Nulany] Some state- 
■ ments have been made respecting you, Mr. 
Nolan, and as there were present in the 
room at the time some reporters on the 
“ Central News,” and various newspapei-s, 
the Committee thought that you might like 
to make some observalion at once upon what 
has been said. Ofcourse we shall be happy to 
send you a printed copy of the evidence in 
a few days, and if you desire, after seeing 
the evidence, to make any observations, we 
should be glad to hear what von have to 
say next week; but it occuiTCcl to us that 
you might, perhaps, prefer to have an op^)or- 
tunity of saying something at once. The 
point wliich we thought that you might wish 



Chairman — continued, 
to comamnt upon is one which I think I can 
put to you in a very few questions. 

Mr. Nohm.'] May I ask what the evi- 
dence is tiiat has been given ? 

Chairman.'] It w’as in relation to the ad- 
mission to the House ol the men who have 
since been, convicted in connection with the 
dynamite cons})iracics; Mr. Monro, the head 
of the (.'rimina! Iiivestigatioir Department, 
has been giving us of the history that con- 
spiracy, and your niimc came up in con- 
nection with it. I think I can bring out 
the principal points which you might 
perhaps like to comment upon if you will 
allow mo to ask you two or three ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Nvl/in.] Was there any statement 
made to-day wliich has not been already 
made in Court ? 

Chairman.] I think there was ; however, 
if I ask you a question you will be able to 
tell us whether the matter lias already come 
up iu Court or not. 

Mr. Niilan.] If you will kindly tell me 
what has been stated I shall be ready to 
answer you. 



Mr. Secretary Mattheics — continued. 



Mr. Joseph Nolan (a Member of the House); Exammed. 



Chiiirman. 

620. To put it plainly, the statement was one 
which connected you with the adrai.ssion on a 
certain day of the two men who were concerned 
with tlie dynamite conspiracy. What was stated 
was that you received communications through 
his daughters from General Milieu, who is con- 
nected, or is said to be connected, with the Clan- 
na-Gael; that you took his daughters over this 
House on the 14th and 15th of July, and that 
you received through them a letter introducing 
to you tlic man Melville, against whom a warrant 
is out for connection with the dynamite con- 

S iracies, and who, subsequently came to tbe 
onse on tlie 4th and 5tb of August ? — I have 
already stated in evidence that this man, who it 
appeal’s visited the House on my introduction — 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

621. I think Mr. Nolan should decide whetlier 
he wishes to make a statement to the Committee 
or not, because if he does it will appear upon our 
Minutes of Evidence?— Of course I am in the 
hands of the Committee if they call upon me to 
give evidence, but I have already, given evidence 
upon this subject in Court. 

Chairman. 

622. I do not think we wish to call upon you 
to give evidence ; I think that this statement as 
to your taking Millen's daughters over the 
House, and as to your receiving through them a 
letter introducing Melville to you, did not come 
put in Court; and as that will probably appear 
in the newspapers to-morrow, we thought you 



(J/mfman — continued. 

might wish to make a statement upon it at onec, 
although you did not hear the evidence, or per- 
haps you might jircfcr to wait till next week 
when you ran see the evidence in print? — I 
have already stated in Court, and I have no 
wise to go back upon it, that I never received 
any introduction with any people that ! have 
introduced from America. 

Mr. Fnlton. 

623. That is not quite the w'ay in which the 
matter was put in evidence to-day. The way in 
which it was put -was that you wei’e- acquainted, 
prior to the 14th and 15th of July, with the two 
daughters of General Millen; that you had visited 
them at some place when they were in London 
some time prior to that date, and that on the )4th 
aud 1 5th of July the two daughters alone visited 
the House, and when they came on that occasion 
you showed them over tlie House, aud that they 
brought with them a letter of introduction from 
their father, General Millen, introducing to your 
notice a person who came at some subsequent 
date, namely, the man named Melville, who, in 
fact, did come tp the House on the 4th and 5th. 
of August; and there was also a statement made 
by'Mr. Monro, to the effect that you . stated, in 
reply to sotde questions put to you by some 
officer of the police, I think it was, that Melville 
had no letter of introduction. It was in conse- 
quence of those statements that the Committee 
thought it desirable that you should have an 
opportunity of commenting upon that evidence ? 
— It is perfectly true that 1 stated that. 

624. Is 
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Mr. Nodan, -Ai.i’. 



[ Continued. 



Mr. Fulton — eoutiuued. 

624. la it true that the two daughters of 
General Miilen were here on the 14th and 15th 
of July, introduced by you? — It is true that 
there were two ladies here named Miilen. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

625. Were they the daughters of General 
Miilen, who was then in Pai'is? — I do not know 
about that. There were two ladies here named 
Miilen. 

Mr. Fulton. - 

626. W ere they strangers to you at that time ? 
— One of them. One of them, as far as I under- 
stand, was just after landing from Central 
America. 

627-8. One of them you did know, I under- 
stand? — I knew one of them previously. 

629. Is she a daughter of General Miilen? — 
That I do not know. 

630. Did you meet her in I^ondon? — I met 
her in London, I think, about 1886. She has 
been living in Ireland and in England, I think, 
for some few' years, or she was. 

631. Do you know who her lather was or what 
he was? — I knew by repute. 

632. As what? — That he had been an officer 
in the Mexican Army, and that he hiid been since 
correspondent for, I think, the “ New York 
Herald.” 

633. Have you ever met him? — Yes. 

634. You know him ? — I knew him by repute, 
no more than my having met him. 

635. When had you met him? — I met him in 
1886, 1 think it was: 

636. In England, or abroad ? — In England. 

637. Was he a stranger to you then? — He 
was a stranger to me. I had known his name, 
of course. 

638. Where did you meet him ; was it at a 
private house ? — He called upon me. 

639. At the House of Commons? — No, at my 
own house. 

Mr, Laxeson. 

640. As doubtless many other Americans call 
on you? — Yes. 

Mr. Fulton. 

.641. "Was that the only occasion you bad ever 
seen him ? — Yes. 

642. Is it a fact that these ladies, when they 
came on the 14th and 15th of July, brought a 
letter of introduction with them relating to 
Melville? — That is not true. 

643. Did they bring any letter of any kind ? 
— No, they did not bring any letter. 

644. The statement made to-day was that they 
brought a letter written by the General, did 
they? — No, not that I remember. In fact, there 
was no necessity for it, because one of the ladies 
knew me personally. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

645. It was not a letter introducing the lady, 
but a letter introducing Mr. Melville, that they 
were said to have brought? — It was not so. 



Mr. Fulton — cbntinued. 

to Melville, who was to come on some future 
occasion, and who, in fact, did come on the 4th 
and 5th of August? — That, so far as I remember, 
is not so. One of the ladies said she had not seen 
her father for years, and she believed he was ill 
at the time in Europe, and she intended to call 
upon him. 

647. Have you ever had a letter at any time 
from General Miilen? — No, I have had no com- 
munication with him. 

648 . Has there been any writing from General 
Miilen to you ’ — No. 

Mr. Secretary Mattliews. 

649. Are you aware that Melville aud Miilen 
were acquainted with each other? — No, and I 
may be- permitted to say that I never heard that 
Genei’al Miilen had any connection with what is 
known as the dynamite faction in America. It 
has been stated, I believe, in connection with this 
case, that he had, but I never heard it previously. 

650. We have heard that Miilen and Melville 
were acquainted, and assuming that to be so, it 
would seem very natural that Miilen should 
introduce Melville to anybody whom he knew 
here ; and he did know you, as I understand ? — 
Yes; as I stated, I never heard that he was con- 
nected with the dynamite faction ; but, on the 
contrary, I have heard that General Miilen, as 
an Irish American officer, was always opposed 
to tire policy of dynamite. 

651. That has nothing to do with the question 
before us. The only question is whether he 
brought you acquainted with Melville ? — He did 
not; any people who came to me from America 
simply came as ordinary visitors. 

652. That is not the question. Melville did 
not come from America ; as we have heard to-day, 
he had been living in London for a month or two 
before Axigust the 4th ? — I was not aware of 
that. 

653. Did Melville speak to you about General 
Miilen ? — No. 

654. Were you aware that they' were ac- 
quainted ? — No. The fact of the matter is, I 
have no distinct recollection of Melville at all. 
I know that a number of Irish Americans have 
visited me in the House, coming as ordinary 
strangers to ask for admission, and I have been 
told that he was amongst the number. 

655. Do you remember a visit from the police, 
when inquiries were made about Melville and 
yourself, a few days after his admission in August? 
— I remember a policeman, or a gentleman who 
.said he belonged to the detective force, calling 
upon me at the House, and making inquiries 
about some one or two men who had visited the 
House, and I told him all that I knew about the 
people at the time. 

666. That was a few days after the admission 
of Melville, was it not ? — He did not say that it 
•was a few days. 

657. The 16th of August was the date of the 
interview, I believe, and the 5th was the date of 
admission; it was therefore 10 days after 

Mr. Lawson. 



Mr. Fulton. 

_646. The statement was that they brought 
with them to the House a letter introducing you 
0.70. 



658. I daresay you would like to make some 
comment upon the statement made here 
this morning, as to the handwriting in the 
E 3 book. 
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Mr. Xawison— continued, 
book. "We Avere told that in the interview just 
alluded to you did not acknowledge the hand- 
writing in ihe Speaker’s Gallery book, and that 
afterwards you said it might be yours, though it 
Avas not your usual writing. 'I’hat statement, I 
think, was made by Mr. Monro this morning? — 
I do not know that I have seen Mr. Monro. 

Chairman. 

659. He was quoting the statement which you 
made on the subject to the police? — I simply 
said tliat I could not swear to the writing as 
being mine, but that it had a general resem- 
blance. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

660. Do I understand that you are in doubt 
about the Avritiug ? — I rather think that it was I 
who wrote it, but I could not positively swear 
that I Avrote it. 

661. Do you know Mr. Stack’s writing? — I 
cannot s^ that I have ever noticed it. 

662. You have no opinion whether it was 
possibly Mr. Stack who Avrote it ? — 1 have no 
opinion at all upon the subject. 

Mr. Lawson. 

663. You say (and I think it is very desirable 
that this should go in the evidence) that the state., 
raent which you made in the first interview, and 
the one which you made afterwards at the trial, 
with regard to the handwriting, were absolutely 
compatible? — There is no difference. 

664. The inference to he drawn from the 
evidence this morning was, I think, that there 
was a difference, and I wish you to have an 
opportunity of correcting that ?— What I said 



Mr. continued, 

before is what I say now. I Avould not positively 
swear that 1 Avrote tliis; but it resembles my 
AATiting,and I would not say tliat I did not Avrits it. 

665. 1 also imdersland you to say distinctly 
that Avbat yon said at the interview Avith the 
detective officer was tire same as w-hat you said 
afterAvards in court? — Yes ; it was not an inter- 
vieAv with a detective officer, so far* as I remember 
but it Avas Avith ihe Solicitor to the Treasury. 
He called upon me, and asked me about it. Of 
course I understood he Avas taking down what 
I should be called to SAvear to in court, and I 
told him I could not undertake to swear to that 
as my wi-iting, but it looked like my Avritiuo-; 
what I might write carelessly. 

Mr. Matjoribanks. 

666. It ajApears, I think, from the evidence 
given this morning that you stated upon one 
occasion that it avos not your handwriting, and 
on another occasion you accepted it as your 
bandwriting, but with certain reservations. I 
understand you to say now that that is not the 
case, but that on both occasions you gave the 
same ansAver exactly? — Quite so. 

Chnrman.'] We AviJl direct a copy of the 
CA'idence to be sent to you when it is printed. 
The Committee Avill meet again on Monday 
week, the 30th of April; and 1 am sure 
if you desire to make any further statement, 
after having seen the Avhole thing in print, 
we shall be ready to listen to j'ou. I think 
you have received a letter* from me, have 
you not ? 

Mr. iVuZaji.] Yes ; I did not know that I 
had anything to say. 



Mr. Reginald F. D. Palgrave, c.b.; Examined. 



Chah-man. 

667. The Committee wanted to clear up one 
matter with regard to the employment of the 
Committee clerk in Mr. Ponsonby’s office. 
This, I believe, is the fourth Session for which 
that arraagement has been going on ? — That is so. 

668. It was only done in the first instance as 
a temporary arrangement, I believe ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

669. But the result has been that you have 
lost for the last four Sessions the entire services 
of one clerk, and to some extent the services ' of 
another also? — Undoubtedly that is so. 

670. And you have not had your staff in- 
creased to make up for that loss ? — No. 

671. I suppose that that arrangement some- 
times puts a considerable pressure of work upon 
the remaining clerks ?— Just now the Committee 
Office is very much pressed with work, and un- 
doubtedly the head of the Committee Office 
would be very glad of the help of the gentleman 
who is now downstaii’s in Mr. Ponsonby’s office. 
But I may say that that gentleman is a junior 
clerk, and therefore he is not so immediately use- 
ful as he would be if he had been longer in the office. 



Chairman — continued. 

672. Of course, if the junior clerk is kept in 
Mr. Pousonby’s office he has ,no opportunity of 
learning his Avork as a Committee clerk? — Quite 
so. I am obliged to say that I cannot possibly 
undertake that this attendance in the Secretary’s 
office should be made a permanent arrangement. 
The gentleman who is in attendance there would, 
as the Chairman points out, he engaged solely in 
that work ; he would not be learning any of the 
work of the other offices, such as the Committee 
Office or the Journal Office, but his position 
would be separate, and there would, therefore, 
be no power of promoting him, or doing anything 
for him as he got older. I may also remark that 
the Clerk of the House has no power of appoint- 
ing a clerk to assist the Speaker’s Secretary as a 
permanent arrangement ; the only power that 
the Clerk of the House has is to anoint clerks 
in the offices connected with his own Department. 
Therefore, as regards a mode of appointing any 
assistants, permanently, to the Speyer’s Secre- 
tary, the Committee aaoU observe that such 
appointments cannot be made through the Clerk 
of the House. 

673. Has 



* Tbia letter was wiitten on the 17th, and infonned the Hon. Member that Mr. Monro, and other witnesses avIio’ 
might make reference to him, would be examined at the next meeting of the Committee. 
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Mr. Palgeave, c.b. 



[ Cmtinued. 



Mr. Lawson. 

673. I'las the present arrangement entailed' 
unduly prolonged hours upon the other Com- 
mittee clei'ks?— No; the effect is rather this: 
each of the Committee clerks, as a rule, attend 
two or three Committees, and this arrangement 
makes each attend four instead of three Com- 
mittees. There is a great pressure of work when 
the full number of Committees is appointed. 

Mr. Bartley. 

671. Would there be auy difficulty in your 
cai'rying out tliis work if you had a sufficient 
staff ? — I must remind the Hon. Member that the 
appointment of an assistant in the Speaker’s 
^creiary’s office cannot be made through me, 
because I have no power of appointing an assistant 
except in the Department of the Clerk of the 
House. 

675. What 1 meant was rather this: supposing 
it was thought desirable to have a regular office for 
the issuing of these orders, there would be no diffi- 
culty, would there, in the staff for that work being 
under yon? — That arrangement is hardlypossible. 
The Department of the Clerk of the House is 
regulated by the scheme which was drawn up by 
the Select Committee which sat in 1849, and 
which prescribes that a certain number of officers 
shall be attached to a certain number of offices, 
and there is no power to go beyond that scheme. 
The appointment of an assistant in the Speaker’s 
Secretary’s office could not be included in the 
Department of the Clerk of the House. 



Mr. Lawson. 

676. Can you not put your clerks to any 
work you choose ? — I never found any un- 
willingness or reluctance on their part in that 
respect. 

677. Do you think that you would be justified 
in allotting one of the Committee clerks to this 
work? — I think I should certainly not be justi- 
fied in asking the gentleman permanently to take 
up that work. 

678. 1 understand you to say that your juris- 
diction is limited? — Et is strictly limited to the 
offices that form the Department of the Clerk of 
the House, and undoubtedly I should have no 
power to, ask a gentleman to take such a post 
permanently. 

Chairman. 

679. As a matter of fact, the duties which the 
junior Committee clerk discharges under Mr. 
Ponsouby are of a very perfunctory nature, are 
they not ; he has no discretion and no responsi- 
bility, but all that he has to do is to answer 
letters and copy down names ? — It is not work 
which a gentleman who has prepared himself for 
the duty of a clerk in theDepartnient of the Clerk 
of the House would care to carry on for any 
length of time. He might not mind doing it for 
a year or two, but he would not like to liave to 
undertake such occupation for the rest of his 
days, especially consiuering that there would be 
no power of promotion from such a position. 
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MEMBEES PRESENT : 



Mr. Bartley. 

Mr. Biggav. 
Viscount Ebrington. 
Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Lawson. 



I 



Mr. Marjoritanks. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 
Mr. David Plunket. 

Sir George Trevelyan. 



Viscount EBRINGTON, in the Chair. 



Mr. Joseph Nolan (a Member of the House); 



Chaii'man. 

680. I UNDERSTAND that there were one or two 
points in your evidence which you wish to 
explain ?— There has been a copy of the evidence 
submitted lo me, but it does not strike me, from 
my recollection of what took place, that it is a 
full copy of the proceedings. I should like to 
see it in full. I understood that I was invited to 
come here to hear some additional evidence from 
Mr. Monro. 

681. Certainly ; but an honourable Member 
(Mi, Lawson) told me that he believed there 
were some corrections which you wished to make ? 
— That is quite true. I told Mr. Lawson so; 
but when I came to read the evidence over, it 
struck me that.it was not a full account of what 
took place between myself and the Committee. 

682. On what point do you wish to amplify it? 
— I should like to see ilie full report first, or 
else to have it amended or recast. I remember 
one honourable Member said that he had often 
signed orders himself for people he did not know, 
and I do not find that remark here ; it differs 
very much from my recollection of what passed. 

683. Is there anything wdiich you wish to add 
to your evidence as it appears in the paper which 
was sent to you? — Xshml make a full statement 
after I have heard the whole of the evidence. 

684. On the evidence which you gave on the 
last occasion you have no statement to make, as 
I understand ? — It will be necessary for me to 
amplify some of the answers I gave, with the per- 
mission of the Committee. 

685. Will you tell us which they are? — I did 
not know when I was here what the full evidence 
given by Mr. Monro was, or the full extent 
of the information that the Committee had, and 
consequently I satisfied myself with simply 
answering the questions that were put to me ; 
so that my examination was a cross-examination- 
without a direct examination before it, which 
would convey my full meaning, and what I had 
in luy mind. 

Mr. Plunhet, 

686. We quite understand that; but the 
question is, whether the report which we have 
printed here is a satisfactory report of the 



further Examined. 

Mr. Phmhr.t — continued, 
evidence which you gave on the last day, when 
you had an interview with the Committee? — 
It is not. 

687. If you wish to explain to the Committee 
in what respect that report is a deficient report, 
will you do so now, and then we could go on 
with a fuller investigation afterwards if you 
desire it?— The report which hasbeen submitted 
to me is not a full account of the interview . 
which took place between me and the Committee 
last Thursday week. 

Chairman. 

688. Will you say what is omitted ?— Many 
remarks that were made, and some questions 
that were put by an honourable Member, when T 
was here. 

689. Can you specify what it is that is omitted ? 
— I have mentioned one of them ; that one ot 
the Members stated, unless I am very much 
mistaken, that he had often signed orders himself 
for people that lie did not know. 

690. I will put it to you in this way : is there 
any answer that you gave that has not been 
reported? — I have not a full recollection of 
everything that happened. 

691. Is there any material portion of any of 
your answers omitted? — I might illustrate my 
meaning by saying this : there was a somewhat 
leaghteued and irregular conversation took place 
before I was called upon to answer any questions 
at all. 1 do not see that here. 

Mr- Fulton. 

692. Perhaps it would shorten matters if the 
evidence which you gave were read, and when 
any point is reached upon which you think your 
answer was not what it ought to have been, you 
would inform the Committee in what way it is 
deficient? — 1 might illustrate my meaning by 
this: a question was put by Mr. Fulton at page 
37, Question 624, “ Is it true that the two 
daughters of General Millen were here ^ on the 
14th and 15th July, introduced by you ?” Well, 
I said, "It is true that there were two ladies 
here named Millen.” To be strictly accurate, 

one 
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Mr. Fulton — continued* 

one of them went by that name ; the other came 
with her. I think they were here only once. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

69.'^. That is what you said bn the last day ? — 
The answer which I gave is printed here. 

694. Is it correctly printed?^ — I do not remem- 
ber exactly. 

695. At any rate, you wish to substitute the 
present answer for that one ?— Or to add it. Of 
course you will bear in mind that these things 
happened a considerable time ago, and at a time 
when I did not attach any importance to them. 

696. We quite understand that. Thentogoon 
with the evidence, is there anything previous to 
Question 624 which you wish to amplify or 
correct? — I do not think that there is any answer 
of mine which requires to be corrected. Then 
Mr. Secretary Matthews threw out the question, 
No. 625, “ Were they the daughters of General 
Millen, who was then in Paris ?” I said, “ I do 
not know about that ” ; and I ought to have added 
at the time, “My acquaintance with them was 
very slight.” I am still in doubt as to the exact 
relationship between General Millen and the 
ladies. 

697. Then in No. 626, is there anything which 
you wish to amplify or correct? — No. 

Mr. Fulton, 

698. It would be desirable that we should 
know whether you desire that the words, “There 
were two ladies here named Millen,” should be 
expunged ?— -What I had in my mind at the time, 
and what is present to my mind now is, that one 
of the ladies who came here v'as Miss Millen. 
She was accompanied by another lady ; and, so 
far as my memory serves, she said, “ This is my 
sister,” but whether she was a Miss Millen, 
whether she was married or single, or whether 
she was a full sister or a half-sister, or what the 
relationship was, I do not know. My acquain- 
tance with them was of the very slightest 
character'. 

Chairman. 

699. With both of them ?— It was very slight. 

700. Witli both of them? — Yes. 

Mr. Lawson. 

701. /\ 8 I understand, you wish to state also 
that, to the best of your belief, there was another 
family of General Millen’s, and you do not know 
whetherthis particular lady was his stepdaughter 
or a half-sister of Miss Millen’s ? — That is what 
I have heard. I do not know what General 
Millen’s family arrangements have been or are, 
hut I have heard by way of gossip since then 
that General Millen has been married more than 
once. 

Chairman. 

702. So that, in fact, you do not want to 
j)ledge yourself that these young ladies were full 
sisters ; that is all ? — I can only tell you what 
was said to me at the time, and it was no business 
■of mine to inquire closely into the matter. The 
ladies only asked that I should show them over 
the Houses of Parliament. 

703. Then we had better go on with the 
evidence ; as to No. 626, is that all right ? — Yes. 

704. And 627-8 ?— Yes. 

0.70. 



Mr. Ftilton. 

705. There is one question which has not been 
referred to, which precedes these, that is No. 
623, in which your attention was drawn by me 
to the fact that evidence has been given that on 
the 14th and 15th of .July the two daughters of 
General Millen visited the House of Commons; 

I asked whether that was a correct statement, 
and your answer is, “ It is perfectly true that 
I stated that ” ; that is to say, as I understand, 
that they had been there twice ; is that so ? — 
The question was a very long one. 

706. The only point is this, that if the answer 
is to be corrected, it is desirable that it should be 
corrected now ? — What, perhaps, was before my 
mind at the time was that, seeing that it is partly 
statement and partly question, and a very long 
one. that was put to me, this last part : “ There 
was also a statement made by Mr. Monro to the 
effect that you stated in reply to some questions 
put to you by some officer of the police, I think 
it was, that Melville had no letter of introduc- 
tion,” and I said, “ It is perfectly time that I 
stated that” 

Mr. Laioson. 

707. Your answer applies only to the last 
paragraph, does it? — Ye?, that was what I had 
before my mind at the time I made that answer. 

Chairman, 

708. Then we may understand that you wish 
your answer to Question 623 to state that “ It is 
perfectly true that I stated that Melville had no 
letter of introduction ” ; is that what you mean? 
— Yes ; 1 had put it again and again clearly that 
no visitor who came to me from America (either 
one coming immediately from America, or one 
who had been staying in Europe, in England or 
in Ireland) ever brought me a letter of introduc- 
tion. That is what I have stated over and over 
again, and I would further add that that has 
never been looked upon as necessary. If a gentle- 
man coming from the United States brought a 
letter of introduction to me or any other Member 
in the House, it would be impossible for me to 
say whether he was the man for whom the intro- 
duction was written, or anything about it, and, 
after all, it is only a small courtesy that these 
visitors ask for. 

Mr. Fulton. 

709. The question is, whether you stated to 
the officer of police some time ago that, in fact, the 
two daughters of General Millen had visited the 
House of Commons on the 14th and 15th oi J uly ; 
whether you told the officer of police who called 
on you with reference to this matter that these 
two ladies bad visited the House of Commons on 
the 14th and 15th of July, introduced by you ?— I 
never, to my knowledge, had the question put to 
me. 

710. By any policeman ? — By any policeman, 
not that I remember. I do not know that General 
Millen’s name or Miss Millen’s name was ever 
mentioned to me by any policeman ; I cannot re- 
member any time. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

711. You mean that the inquiry of the police 
was confined to Melville ; because, as I under- 

j' stand. 
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Mv. Secretary Matthews — continued, 
stand, tlie police came to you for information, 
did tlicy not? — A gentleman, whom I have 
learned siuce is an inspector of police, camo to 
me in the Lobby ; he was not dressed as a police 
officer, but I believe iie conveyed to me at the 
time that ho was, and he asked me about some 
one or two Americans, or Irish Americans, who 
had visited me in the House some time previously ; 

I do not remember the names of those men, but 
at that time it was only a short time previously, 
and I would naturally tell him wliat 1 knew. 

712. Did yon speak about the ladies at all to 
this policeman ? — I do not remember that there 
was a word said about the ladies. 

713. Are you able to say that there was not? 
— Not tliat 1 remember. 

714. As I understand it, the conversation 
which was reported to us was from notes that 
were taken at the time? — There were no notes 
taken at the time during the interview. 

715. I only mean that it was a contemporary 
record, a report made shoi'tly afterwards ? — I 
should think that if General Millen’s name had 
been mentioned, or Miss Millen’a name had been 
memioned to me by this police officer at the 
time 1 should have remembered it, but the im- 
pression he made upon my mind at the time he 
made the inquiries was, that there was a sus- 
picion that one of those ineti who had visited me 
in the House vras, in fact, a swindler, because he 
said something about being careful not to endorse 
a cheque for him or anything of that kind. I 
asked him what was the uiatter, or w'hy did he 
come to ask about the man, and that was the 
ree^on that he gave. That was the impression 
that he made upon my mind, that it would not be 
safe to back a cheque for him, and as there was 
no likelihood of my doing such a thing I gave 
the matter no further attention. 

Mr. Buriley. 

716. W<as this conversation that you are re- 
ferring to in the Lobby ? — In the central Lobby 
of the House of Commons; the Strangers’ 
Lobby. 

Mr. Marjorihanhs. 

717. The fact is, as I understand from you, 
General Millen and his two daughters were not 
mentioned in your interview with the policeman 
in the central Lobby? — Not that I remember; 
and I might say that when Mr.' Secretary 
Matthews put the question to me, “Were they 
the daughters of General Millen, who was then 
in Paris ? ” I did not know' but what the facts 
might have been misrepi-esented to me, and that, 
perhaps, there was going to be some reflection 
cast upon me for having introduced young ladies 
who possibly were not perfectly respectable, 
and had possibly misrepresented themselves to 
me. 

Chairman. 

718. Then, going on with the evidence, you 
said, I think, that No. 627-8 was correct?-^ 
If my memory serves me right, I believe that 
when 1 was here last Thursday week there were 
a number of questions being put, and partially 
answered, which do not appear here. 

719. At any rate, does that correctly represent 



\_Continne'l. 



Chairman — continued. 

the facts you wish to give us, or do you w’isli to 
malvC any alteration ? — The question is put here, 

“ Is she a daughter of General Millen ? ” and i 
said, “ I do not know.” 1 had no personal know- 
ledge of it. My acquaintance with her was so 
slight, that I could not take it upon myself to 
say that she really was. I simply took her at 
her word. 

720. That would apply to No. G29 also, I 
understand? — That is the answer I referred to. 
Then, in No. 630, “ Did you meet her in Lon- 
don?” tlie answer is, “ I met her in London, 

I think, about 1886.” That, you will observe, is 
a couple of years ago. She had been living in 
Ireland and in England, I think, for some time; 
it is printed lmi*e “ for some few years, or she 
was.” I am not certain as to the time, but the 
impression aiade upon my mind was, thatsiie had 
been living in Ireland and in England for some ' 
time previously. 

721. You would like, 1 undei-stand, to alter 
the woi'ds “some few years,” to “ some time pre- 
viously ” ? — Yes ; “ for some time.” 

722. Then, in No. 631, is there any altera- 
tion you wish to make? — Yes; the question 
is, “Do you know who her father was, or what 
he was? ” and the answer here is, “I knew him 
by repute.” I think I said, “ I knew him very 
well by repute, and have known him for a number 
of years,” and further than that, I had met him 
only once when he called upon me. 

Mr. Fulton. 

723. As to No. 632, do you wish to correct 
that? — No, there is nothing in tliat that I wish to 
correct. And again, in connection with the 
gentleman who called upon me, all I can say is 
that he said he was Getieral Millen. I had no 
means of verifying whether lie was or not. I 
have made inquiries about it at the House 
since, and, although the people there have 
not a definite recollection of it, they say 
he came there in the morning, and he said, when 
he was asked to send in his name, that he 
was not personally known to me, and he sent in 
his cai’d. 

724. Did he say what he wanted to sec you 
about? — Do you moan to the person at the 
door ? 

725. No, I mean to you? — The conversation 

he had with me, so far as 1 remember, was about 
how the situation was, and whether things 
would settle down soon. ' 

726. "VVliat situation ? — The political situation 
in Ireland ; whether things would settle down 
soon, as he wa.s thinking of going to live there. 

727. Was that the only conversation that took . 
place at that interview? — That is all; I mean 
that is the burden of it. He spoke about his 
experiences in Mexico, und we had a general 
convei’sation about public matters. 

Chairman. 

728. About what time was it when this man, 
representing himself to be Millen, called upon 
you at the House and sent in bis card ? — About 
1886, . I should think. 

729. Going on with the rest of your evidence, 
we have got as far as Question 639 ; have you 

anything 
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Chairman — continued. 

anything to add to Question 640 ? — To that 
question I said, “Yes.” 

730. That is correct, is it? — Pie called as any 
gentleman might do. 

T31. And No. 641, is that right? — Yes, that 
is right. 

732. No. 642 ? — Of course, with regard 
the 14th and 15th of July, I am still of opinion 
that they only called once. 

733. And as to No. 643? — “No, they did not 
bring any letter ; ” not that I know of. 

734. As to No. 644, is that correct? — Yes, 
that is right. 

735. And No. 645 ? — I do not see that that 
calls for any alteration. 

736. Then, as to No. 646, have you anytliing 
to correct? — No, there is no alteration there. 

737. Then, as to No. 647 ? — That is right. 

738. Then No. 648 ? — That is right. 

739. Then No. 649, is that cori’ect? — Yes, 
that is right. 

740. Then, No. 650? — That is right enough. 
If I remember rightly, I used the word “reso- 
lutely ; ” “ he was always resolutely opposed to 
the policy of dynamite.” 

741. Then, as to No. 651, is that correct? — 
That is I'ight. 

742. Then No. 652 ? — Well, that might be 
amplified. The question put is : “ That is not 
the question. Melville did not come from 
America ; as we have heard to-day, he had been 
living in London for a month or two before 
August the 4th? ” I knew nothing about that. 
If a gentleman says he is on a visit from America, 
I should look upon him as coming from America, 
even though he had been one or two months in 
Europe. 

743. Then, on Question 653 have you anything 
to say ? — Of com-se that strikes me as an unneces- 
sary question, I have answered it so many times. 
I believe I said in the very first instance that 
this man Melville may have been amongst a 
number who visited me in the House, but that I 
had no distinct recollection of him more than of 
anyone else. I have met nS many as perhaps six 
or eight here in one evening during the summer 
in the season, and I could not pretend to remem- 
ber them all. 

744. Then in No. 654, have you any change to 
make there ? — That is correct, I believe. 

745. 'i'ben No. 655?— That is correct, except 
that I added that the police officer did not convey 
to me, so far as I can remember, the idea that 
these people that he asked about were connected 
in any way with politics, or dynamite, or anything 
of that kind. 

746. I think you told us that earlier in yom* 
evidence, in connection with what you said about 
backing a cheque? — Yes; the impression he left 
upon my mind was, that they had been suspected 
of some shady transaction in connection with 
money matters, so I gave the thing no further 
attention. 

747. Then No. 656, I may take it, is right, and 
No, 658?— Yes; that is so. I do not know that 
I have ever seen Mr. Monro ; I do not know the 
gentleman by appearance. I may have seen him 
if he has been in the habit of attending- the 

0;70. 



Chairman— continued. 

Lobby, but I should not know him now if I saw 
him. 

748. Then, No. 659, have you anything you 
wish to say about that?— I was questioned upon 
the subject (hree times. I never said I did not 
write it, hut I cannot pretend to pronounce at a 
glance whether something that I have written 
hurriedly some months before was my writing; 
I write an uncertain hand; but I gather from the 
evidence which I have since read that the 
authorities were already of opinion that I had 
written it ; at least that some expert said the 
entry was in my writing. 

749. Then that covers the remainder of your 
examination, does it not? — There is the last 
answer, when you asked me if I had received a 
letter from you, and I said “Yes.” I did not 
know that I had anything to say about the thing. 
Of course I was not aware that Mr. Monro was 
going 10 make this long detailed statement in 
which my name was mentioned so often. I 
thought that the evidence would be confined to 
what had already appeared in this c^e. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

750. I suppose you have had a printed copy 
of the evidence now ? — I have got a printed copy 
of it before me. 

751. You have now corrected some of the 
answers which you gave on the last occasion; 
having now seen the full printed evidence, do 
you wish to add anything? — No, I do not 
think so. 

752. Do you remember, at all, how you came 
to write Mr. Stack’s name in the book, as you 
were iutro<iucing these gentlemen ? — I know how 
it might come about. 

753. But you have no distinct recollection, as 
I understand ? — I know that I have sometimes, 
when passing friends or visitors into the Gallery, 
filled in the entry into the book, and, of course, 
would put down the name of the gentleman who 
had signed the order. 

754. Sir. Stack stated to the police officer who 
inquired of him that he had no reserve order at 
this time, and had not given yoir a reserve order ? 
— Mr. Stack’s recollection of that interview does 
not agree quite with the statement which I see 
printed here. He told me that he did not re- 
member giving it, but that it was quite possible ; 
it was a thing that he would not attach any im- 
portance to, the givii^ of an order from one 
Member to another. That was a matter of such 
frequent occurrence tliat it would not be likely 
to make any impression upon his mind. 

755. You have no specific recollection upon 
the subject now as to whether it was n reserve 
order, or what it was that led you to write Mr. 
Stack’s name in the book? — No; but I know 
what the custom is from having passed so many 
people in. 

756. If you had au order for a stranger signed 
by Mr. Stack, you would sign Mr. Stack’s name 
in the book, I understand ? — Yes, because^ it is 
not like signing Mr. Stack’s name ; it was simply 
writing Mr. Stack’s name in the book as the 
Member who had signed the order upon which the 
visitors were aoinginto the Gallery. 

r 2 “ 757. Do 
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Chairman. 

757. Do you wish to add anytMiig more?— 
There is nothing strikes me just now. 

The Sho7-thand Winter, by direction of the 
Ccmviiltee, read over i)ic whole of (he evidence 
given this morning, and as he did sn, Mr. 
tdolan, in one or two places, added a few 
words to what he had lirevioudy said. 

Mr. Nolan.] As to what I said about this 
print not being a full account of what 
passed, T may say that when I asked the 
Committee Clerk, when I came into the 
room to-day, how it was that the report was 
not a full one, he told me that there was 



C/iainaan — continued . 

some difficulty in condeusiog the rcpoit of 
the proceedings at the Coimuittee meeting, 
which I attended last Thursday week, and 
that a considerable part of it had to be left 
out. 

Chairman.] So far as my impression 
goes, the questions and answers have been 
printed very accm*ate!y in regard to what 
passed upon the last occasion. 

Mr. Nolnn.'\ Still, an irregular conversa- 
tion taking place at the time would have a 
bearing upon the evidence. 



Shorthand Writer attending the Committee); Examined. 



Mr. W. Gurney Angus (the 
Chairman. 

758. You were reporting the evidence at our 
last meeting, were you not? — I was. 

769. Do you remember saying something to 
me at the end of the meeting about the nature 
of the report, and my saying to you that you had 
better give evei*yihing that Mr. Nolan said in 
full?—! do. 

760. And does this report, in fact, represent 
fully the questions put to him, and the answers 
which lie gave ? — To the best of my belief it 
does. 

761. But. in accordance with your usual prac- 
tice, you did not put in some conversational 
remarks and interjections which were inter- 
•mersed dunng the evidence by Members of the 
■Committee ?— It would not he my duty to take 
down, and I believe I did not ta^ce down, mere 
casual observations between Members of the 
Committee; but everything which led to an 
answer from Mr. Nolan, and everything that he 



Chairman. — continued. 

said, I believe, I put upon the notes. It is all 
upon the minutes. 

Mr. LeMarchant (the Committee Clerk).] 
I did not intend Mr. Nolan to understand 
that there was any question aboutoondensing 
the evidence. I wished him to understand, 
if he thought there was anything left out, 
that there might have been some difficulty 
on account of there having been some con- 
versation; exactly as the shorthand writer 
stated it just now. 

Mr. Plunkct.'] What you intended to con- 
vey to Mr. Nolan is substantially the same 
ashasnow beenstatedby the shorthand writer, 

Mr. Le Marchant.] "i es. 

762. (To Mr. Nvhn.) la there anything 
further you wish to sa.y ? — Nothing occurs to 
me at present. 



Mr. James Monro, recalled ; and further Examined. 



Chairman. 

763. I BELIEVE you desire to explain one or 
two points in your evidence which have occurred 
to you since you saw what occurred at the last 
meeting of the Committee? — I do. 

764. Will you tell us what they are? — They 
are in connection with my answers to Questions 
590, 591, and 692, where I was asked these 
questions, and gave these answers : “(Q.) You 
say that you know where the daughters of General 
Millen resided ; do you know whether they were 
visited by Mr. Nolan during the time that they 
were in London ? (^4.) Not on this occasion, so 
far as 1 know ; that is to say, not in July. I am 
not prepared to speak as to that positively. ( Q.) 
On other occasions, were they visited by him ? 
(A). On a previous occasion they were, or one of 
them was. (Q.) When was that ? (A.) I think 
it was in January of the previous year: I did 
not have them under observation then. This is 
merely information which I have received latterly, 
and I do not lay much stress upon that.” With 
reference to that, I may state to the Committee 
that I had not gone into this question very care- 
fully before I was examined. Since then I have 
received certain information upon those points 
which I should like to put the Committee in 
possession of. 



Chairman — continued. 

765. WTll you tell us what it is ? — My informa- 
tion is to the eftcct that General M illen, about 
the beginning of December 1886, was sending 
his daughters up to town, one of his daughters 
first, and the second after%vavds, and that lie gave 
instructions to the family wliere the young ladies 
were going to live that, with the exception of 
tlieir circle, he wished no one to escort them about 
town except Mr. Nolan. My information is to 
the effect that Mr, Nolan was introduced to Miss 
Kitty Millen by General Millen himself, and t^t 
he called at the house where the lady was staying 
on the 29th of January 1887, aud the 3rd oi 
February, or rather I should say the 23rd of 
February. 

766. Not on the 3rd of February ?— No ; _ I was 
wrong in saying the 3rd ; I should have said the 
23rd of February : and on the 23rd of February 
Mr. Nolan had an interview with Miss Kitty 
Millen of two hours. On the 3rd of February 
and the 24th of February Miss Millen went ^ 
to the House of Commons with Mr. Nolan. _ On 
the 10th of June Miss Florence Millen arrived, 
and both went to the House of Commons on the 
10th of June. 

767. On the same day that she came to town. 
— The same day that she came. She came from 

Dublin 
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Mr. Monro. 



\_Coiitiiiued. 



Chtiirmnn — oontinned. 

Dublin. These are the points with which I wish 
to supplement the siatements that I made on the 
previous occasion, especially after hearing Mr. 
Nolan’s statement. 

Sir George Trevelyan. 

768. "When you speak of Mr. Nolan’s state- 
ments, do you see a statement of his in answer to 
Question 630, in which Mr. Nolan states generally 
that he did meet Miss Millen in London about 
1886, he thinks? — Yes, 1 see that. I ought to 
add that X entirely confirm Mr. Nolan’s statement 
which he made to-day as to Miss Milieu’s name 
never having been mentioned in the interview he 
referred to by the police officer. That seems to 
have crept into the question that was put. I 
never made that statement myself, and 1 quite 
confii-m Ml*. Nolan’s statement that Miss Millen’s 
name or General Millen’s name were never men- 
tioned at all in the conversation with the officer 
who saw him in August. It seems to be assumed 
that Mr. Nolan had mentioned the name of the 
General and Miss Millen to the police officer ; 
but, as a matter of fact, that is not the case- Mr. 
Nolan’s remembrance of the facts as to the above 
points that took place at that interview is per- 
fectly correct. Then I should wish to put in 
copies of the statement of Mr. Nolan to the 
Treasm*y Solicitor, and the transcript notes of his 
evidence at the time, which were referred to in an 
answer which I made. 

Chairman. 

769. For what purpose do you wish to put 
them in? — liecause I said there was some doubt 
about the handwriting. In answer to Question 
567 I said, “We were in some doubt, because, 
when Mr. Nolan was examined by the Treasury 
Solicitor, he said it was not like his handwriting, 
but he seemed to admit that it might be at the 
trial, and we thought it right to have as much 
inquiry upon that point as i>ossibIe.” .And in 
answer to ilie Chairman’s question, 659, “He was 
quoting the statement which you made on the 
subject to the police?” Mr. Nolan says, “I simply 
said that I could not sweai- to the writing as being 
mine, but that it had a general resemblance.” It is 
more with reference to my own statement, in 
which 1 said that we had a doubt about it, that 
I wished to put in the statement before the 
Treasury Solicitor. 



Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

770-1. Wewillsend for the original, of course. 
(To tlie ii’itness.) We may take it, then, that 
this is a true copy, I presume ? — It is a true 
copy. 

772. Is it signed ? — It is signed by Mr. Joseph 
Nolan. It is the proof taken by the Treasury 
Solicitor. 

0.70. 



Mr. Secretary itfaW/tem — continued. 

Mr. Indian.'] I think it would be better, 
for certain reasons, to have the original. 

Chairman.'] We can send for that after- 
wards. 

Mr. Nolfui.] Wh^ should we not have 
the original now instead of having this 
copy. 

Mr. Plunket.] If Mr. Nolan wishes to 
have a question put to the Witness, the 
practice would be for him to put it through 
one of the Members of the Committee, not, 
being himself a Member of the Committee. 

Mr. iVbtoi.] I thought when I was invited 
to come here it wouldhe to take part in the 
proceedings. 

Mr. Plunket.] Certainly, but only as a 
Witness, and not as a Member of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Nolan.] Consequently, I did not 
think of instructing any Member of the 
Committee to ask questions ior me. 

Mr. Plunhel.] There is no doubt about 
the practice of the Committee. Only Mem- 
bers can act who are appointed by the House 
on tlie Committee. 

Mr. Nolan.] The fact of my having been 
invited here twice goes to show that the 
Chairman considered that the matter was 
of some importance to me. 

Chairman.] Undoubtedly, but I have no 
authority to invite you to become a Member 
of the Committee. 

Mr. Nolan.] When the report of the pro- 
ceedings was forwarded to me, it struck me, 
in reading Mr, Monro’s statement, that there 
were several inaccuracies in it, and that, in* 
fact, he made a number of hearsay state- 
ments. 

Mr. Plunket.] You misunderstand me. 

I interfered, not with the view of preventing 
your conveying your wishes to the Com- 
mittee, but, on the contrary, to suggest a 
means by which you might put your ques- 
tions, the practice being clear that only 
Members appointed by the House of Com- 
mons on a Committee can act on that 
Committee. 

Mr. Nulun.] I have had no opportunity 
and no time for instructing anyone. 

Chairman.] If you wish to have anything 
said to the Committee, I must request you 
to ask one of the Members of the Committee 
to put the question, because we must adhere 
to the rules which govern the practice of 
Committees. I had no authority to invite 
you to become a Member of the Committee, 
and I never did anything of the kind. I 
have got here the letter which I wrote to 
you on the 20th instant, in which I say, I 
believe you have already received a copy of 
the evidence taken at the last meeting of the 
Committee on the Admission of Strangers, 
and know that we meet again next Monday 
at twelve. In case you wish to be present, I 
beg to inform you that Mr. Monro has 
F 3 requested 



Mr. Nolan (to the WVfnesi).] Is that the 
original? 

Il'Virtejs.] This is a copy. 

Mr. Nolan.] We had better have the 
original, and have it put in by the Treasury 
Solicitor. 
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Mr. Secretary Matthews — continued, 
requested permission to give further evidence 
on that day.” 

Mr. Biffpar.']^ Mr. Nolan has not told me 
•what his objection is to the copy being pro- 
ducedj but I will take the objection on his 
behalf to the copy being produced when the 
original is within reacli. 

Chairmon. 

773. {To the Witness.) Can you send for the 
original at once ? — I think I have got the original 
myself, but I do not think I can get it at the 
present moment. 

774. Can you hand it in to the Committee? — 
I will undertake to hand in the original to the 
Ccmnhttee. If it is not the original that I have, 
I will undertake to hand in the original. 

Mr. Since the question has been 

raised, perhaps I might be allowed to ex- 
plain that when the Treasury Solicitor took 
ray instructions I aslced him to allow me to 
read it, but he said it was so badly written 
thiit I could not read it, and he told me, 
moreover, at the time 

Chairman.'] You can have every oppor- 
tunity of mating any furtlier statement or 
contradicting the evidence afterwards, but 
we cannot take two witnesses at the same 
time. 

The Committee-room was cleared for a 
short time, after which: 

Chairman. 

775. (To the Witness.) The Committee have 
decided to allow you to put in and read these 
documents, but before proceeding to that, I 
should like to ask you whether you can tell us 
.on what authority you have made this statement 
as to Mr. Nolan’s visiting Millen’s daughters on 
these various occasions ? — I will produce the 
members of the family with ■whom the young 
ladies lived if the Committee want it. 

776. You are pi-eparcd to produce the members 
of the family with whom they lived? — I am. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

777. Would they be accessible, could we get 
them here to-day if we desired it ? — 1 might get 
some of them, certainly. 

Chairman. 

778. With reference to this statement made 
to the Treasury Solicitor, which you wish to put 
in, will you read it?— It is as follows; “No 
doubt the statement I made to an officer last 
summer was correct, if I said it at the time. It 
does not, however, recall the circurasfances to 
me, and I can add nothing to it. I might re- 
cognise the man. I do not know Mr. Stack’s 
writing, nor do I know in whose writing the 
entry is in the Speaker’s liegister. I cannot 
recall the circumstances of the visit, nor do I 
know what name the other man gave. I do not 
remember having had any letter of introduction 
Iron) anyone ^coming from America. I should 
give people tickets on their own representation 
of themselves. I do not recollect the circum- 
stances at all, at present, (signed) Joseph 
Nolan." 



Chairman — continued. 

779. Do you put that in as amplifying your 

answer to Question 567 ? — Yes ; as showing that 
there was a doubt as to the statement with 
regard to the writing. Then I have here an 
extract from the transcript notes at the trial 
in which occur these questions ami answers; 
“(Q.) Are these entries in your writing? (^,) 
The writing is like mine. (Q.) You think it 
is your writing, do you ? {A.) Yes, but I do not 
remember writing it. You think tlie intro- 

duction was by you, and the sending them into 
the Gallery? (A.) Y’es. (Q.) No doubt you 
believe Mr. Stack, a Member, used his name 
as the Member introducing? (A.) Yes. (Q.) 
You get an order from another Member if you 
have not got one? (A.)' Yes. (Q.) The two 
names given you were Joseph Melville, U.S.A., 
and MTrviu, U.S.A. ? (Mr. Justice Hawkins.) 
It is MTrvin, or hl'Siu, or anytliing you like;” 
and so on. Those questions are ii-relevaut. Then 
there are subsequent questions. 

780. You put those in as bearing out your 
statement to the efleot that Mr. Nolau did not 
give quite the same account as to the hand- 
writing to the Treasury Solicitor as he did sub- 
sequently ? — As far as I interpi-ct them. {The 
same were handed in). 

781. Are there any other points upon which 
you wish to add anything ? — None occurs to mo 
at the moment. 

Sir Gcorrje Trevelyan. 

782. I should like to ask, is thei'C much in 
your evidence here which did not appear before 
the court at the trial? — Yes, 1 think there is a 
good deal. 

783. Will you refer to some questions. Nos. 
593 to 698, in which you refer to the admission 
of some dangerous characters to the House, and 
you say, “I know of one case where a man, con- 
nected with the party, got an order for the Gallery, 
but he did not go in ” ; had he more orders than 
one on him ? — He bad one ticket. 

784. Who was that signed by ? — That was 
signed by a Member. 

785. Yes; but I mean what Member; I see 
3 'ou do not know ? — It was some time ago. 

786. Have you got the ticket? — I believe I 
have. 

787. Would you add, when your evidence is 
sent to you for con-ection, the name of the 
Memliei ? — There is no objection to that. It was 
an English Member. 

788. You may as. well give us the name, if 
you think you know it ? — X am not quite sure 
which it was. I think it was Mr. Lafoiie ; I 
believe so. 

789. Perhaps you had better put into the 
evidence, when it is sent to you for cor- 
rection, who it w'as who signed that order? — 
Very good. I will do so. Having since in- 
spected the ticket, I find that it was not signed 
by Mr. Lafone, but by the Speaker’s Secretary, 
and that it was stated to have been given to the 
visitor by Mr. Lafone. 

Mr. Hartley. 

790. You stated that the daughters of General 
Millen brouglit a letter of introduction from 
their father introducing Melville to Mr. Nolan ; 
what is your authority for that ? — These eireuin- 

stances 
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30 ^pn7188S.] Mr. Monro. \Continue.d. 



Mr. contimied. 

stances are so very closely connected with the 
ci-irainal proceedings -which it is my duty, under 
the circumstances, to take at any time agaiust 
Melvilie and his associates, that 1 would rather 
postpone giving my authority -till the proper time 
comes. 

Mr. La^nson."] Then the witness has made 
this allegation without bringing one tittle of 
of evidence in its support. I do not say 
there is no evidence, but it is not produced. 

Chairman. 

79t. May we understand that you are pre- 
pared to prove in a court of justice the state- 
ment which you have made to us? — I am pre- 
pared to prove in a court of justice what I have 
said. 

792. Have you any objection to telling us who 
the people are whom the Miss Millens lodged 
with, and who, I understand, are ready to sub- 
stantiate what you have said ? — Mr. Maitland, of 
17, Thuvloe-square. 

793. I presume you had this information from 
him?— I had this information from him. 

794. Can you tell us whether Mr. Nolan met 
the Miss Millens on any other occasions ? — Not 
to my personal knowledge. 

795. Nor to their knowledge, I presume- _ Did 

they tell you of any other occasions on which he 
met them’ besides those occasions which you have 
mentioned, when he called at their house or 
otherwise ?— No occasions other than those I 
have mentioned. . 

796. I think you mentioned two occasions 
when he called at the house they were staying 
at? — On tlie 29th of January and on the 23rd 
of February. 

797. And two occasions on which Miss Millen 
went to the House of Commons, the 3rd and 
24th of February, and a third occasion, on which 
they both went to the House, on the 10th of 
June ? — Yes. 

798. That is what you have mentioned at 
present? — That is what I have mentioned at 
present. 

Mr. Bartley. 

799. And those are all during her stay in 
London ? — During her stay in London, Miss 
Millen was introduced to Mr. Nolan by General 
Millen himself. 

800. That you heard from the same source, 
did you ? — That I heard from the same authority. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews. 

801. You refer to January, February, and 
June 1887, 1 understand j is this the house from 
which you suggested that the young ladies came 
on the 14th and 15th of July ?— That U where 
they were living at the time. 

802. Have you known them live anywhere 
else in London ? — No. 



Mr. Biggar. 

803. Is it alleged that Mr. Nolan saw these 
ladies only the three or four times of which you 
have given evidence ? — It is alleged that on the 
29 th of J anuary he called and askedfor Miss Kitty, 
who was out. On the 23rd of February, which 
was Ash Wednesday, Mr. Nolan called, and had 
an interview of two hours with Miss Kitty Mil- 
ieu ; and on the 3rd of February and the 24th 
of February, Miss Kitty Millen went to the 
House, and was, so far as I know, in the Ladies’ 
Gallery. That might be looked to in the books 
at the Ladies’ Gallery. 

804. That might not be found in the books, 
because the names are not put in always ? — No ; 
that is so, I believe. 

800. Is it alleged that those were the only 
occasions on which Mr. Nolan saw these ladies; 

I mean the dates you have given us infornmiion 
about? — Within my knowledge, they were the 
only times. 

806. And so far as you know, within the 
knowledge of Mr. Maitland or any other witness ? 
— Yes, of Mr. Maitland or any other witness 
that I know of at present. 

807. The extent of Mr. Nolan’s intimacy with 
these ladies, spread over a year and a-half) is, as 
I understand, that he is alleged to have seen 
them the three or four or five times that you 
have mentioned, and not more ? — About five 
times, I think. 

808. That is during a year and a-half, or rather, 
as the Chairman tells me, within six months? — 
Yes. 

Sir George Trevelyan. 

809. In fact, these interviews may be fairly 
covered, may they not, by Mr. Nolan’s answers 
to Questions 627-8 and 630 : “ I knew one of 
them previously ; I met her in London, I think, 
about 1886”? — That ia for the Committee to 
say. 

Mr. iVbZaji.] As I understand, I should 
be out of order in putting any questions to 
Mr. Monro about hia evidence on the last 
occasion; I do not know that I should be 
able to make it clear just at the moment. 

Chairman (to Mr. iVbZan).] Do you 
wish Mr. Monro re-called? 

Mr. Nolan.'] If he is coming back on 
any future occasion I might have the ques- 
tions put then. 

Chairman.] It would be_ better to do it 
now ; we may not meet again. 

Mr. Nolan.] Then may I ask the honour- 
able Member next me, Mr. Biggar, to put a 
few questions for me ? 
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Chairman. 

810. Did you tell us that Mr. Maitland re- 
ceived a letter from General Millen? — No. 

811. I thought you said something as to Miss 
Kitty Millen going about London only ^vith Mr. 
Nolan?— That was a statement by General Millen 
to Mr. and Mrs. Maitland. General Millen, at 
Mr. and Mrs. Maitlaud’s house, stated that his 
daughter u'as coming up, and he told them that 
beyond their circle he did not wish anybody to 
go about with Miss Millen except Mr. Nolan. 
That was a statement to Mr. Maitland. 



Mr. Biggar. 

812. Do you know, in j)oint of fact, whether 
these young ladies did go about with Mr. Nolan ? 
— 1 know that they did at certain times, as I 
have mentioned. 

813. But nothing beyond that? — Nothing be- 
yond that. 

814. With regard to your evidence at page 
31, Question 538, 1 understand you to state that 
Genei-al Millen was connected with the Fenian 
rising in 1867 ? — He was. 

815. Where did that rising take place? — In 
Ireland. 

816. In what part of Ireland?— I cannot tell 
you about the details of the rising in 1 867, be- 
cause I did not know anything about' it then. 
That is history. 

817. At the same time you state this as a fact ? 
—As a fact. 

818. What means of knowing have you? — I 
have records. 

819. Are you pi-epared to produce tliose re- 
cords ? — I cannot say that. lou will find this 
alluded to in print. So far as regards General 
Millen, it appears in print in one of the reviews. 

820. That is not evidence ? — No, that is simply 
a statement. 

821. If you have no stronger evidence it is not 

worth mudi; you have no stronger evidence ? 

I do not say that at all. 

822. What was the nature of General Millen’s 

connection with this rising in 1867 ? 1 will be 

prepared to state that when I have Mr. Millen 
m custody. 

823. At present you are not prepared to state 
what his connection was ?— At present 1 do not 
think it would be advisable for me to say what I 
know about it. 

824. At present you are not prepared to say 
what his connection was; you cannot say, I 
undeptand? — I do not say that I cannot ; I say 
that it would not be expedient. 

825. Then you have made a statement which 



Mr. Bitjijar — continued, 
you are not prepared to substantiate? I post- 

pone substantiating what I have said until it 
would be advisable, having regard to public 
policy. 

826. You arc not prepared at present to sub- 
stantiate it before this Committee? — Not at 
present. 

827. You said it appeui'od in some review 
what review was it in? — The " Contemporary” 
or the “ Fortnightly." I think it is the “ Fort- 
nightly.” 

828. What number? — I forget the exact 
number. 

82S). About what date? — 1872 or 1873, I 
think. 

830. It is a very old story?— So is 1867. I 
forget the exact number. 

831. Would you be surprised to hoar that 
General Millen was not in Ireland at ail at the 
time of the rising in 18C7'-' — I did not say ho 
was. I said he was connected with ic. 

832. You do not say in what way ? — No ; I 
am not prc[iarcd to say ;it present, as I have 
explained, lor certain reasons. 

833. Did you read the new’spapers of 1867, 
and the etJiitemporary newspaper literature at 
the time? — I was in India at the time. 

834. You did not read any of the old files of 
the newspapers ? — I had not got them. 

835. But you might have got them? — I was 
not interested then. 

836. But you could get the old files of news- 
papers at present. You do not know whether 
General Millen ’a name appears in the newspapers 
in connection with the rising ? — I do not intend 
to give any information regarding General Millen 
until it seetns to me, as a police officer, expedient 
to do so in connection with the crimiDal pro- 
ceedings which it is my duty to take against him. 

837. Do you ha])pen to know whether General 
Millen was travelling in this country in his own 
name, and without any disguise, a couple of years 
ago?— I am not prepai'cd to say. 

838. Then you do not know? — I am not pre- 
pared to say. 

839. May I take it that you do not know that? 
— I do not wish any inference to be drawn; I 
only say I am not prepared to say. 

Chairman.'] Is there anything more that 
you wish to put to the witness ? 

Mr. iVbZaji.] I do not know that it is 
worth while following it up, seeing the line 
that the witness t^es; Fe has made a 
number of statements which he is not pre- 
pared to substantiate. 
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Mr. Joseph Nolan (a Member of the House) ; further Examiued. 



Chairman. 

840. Do you wish to make any further state- 
ment to the Committee ? — I have no statement, 
except that 1 think it a pity that these statements 
were allowed to be made and to go before the 
country. 



Chairman — continued. 

841. You do not wish to make any further 
statement ? — That is my statement. I shall be 
prepared to disprove some of the statements that 
have been made, if necessary. 



0.70. 
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Appendix, No. I. 



PAPEES handed in by Mr. E. Ponsonhy, 12 April 1888. 



(1885.) 

Admission of Stkanoers to the Galleries and Lobby of the House. 



1. The custom at present regulating the admission of Strangers to the Galleries of the 
House, is suspended. 

2. Persons desirous of admission are to make written application to a Member, who 
may apply,' personally or by letter, at the Office of the Speaker’s Secretary, and either 
bring or forward the application, which will be filed. 

3. The ticket of admission, bearing a number, will then be issued to the Member so 
applying, and such number will correspond with the counterfoil. 

4. On any person presenting his ticket of admission, he is to be required to sign bis 
name and write his address, which must correspond with the name and address, as con- 
tained in the written application, and entered on the counterfoil. 

5. Applications for admission may be made for a week in advance. 

6. In cases of casual vacancies occurring during the sitting of the House, applications 
are to be made to the Serjeant at Arms, in the same form as that prescribed in the 
preceding regulations. 

7. These regulations are to apply equally to the Speaker’s, the Special, and the 
Strangers’ Galleries. 

8. A Turnstile is to be provided at the entrance to the Strangers’ Gallery, at the top 
of the stairs. 

9. The existing Lobby List is cancelled ; and the Members’ Lobby is to be strictly 
reserved for Peers and Members only, and for such permanent officials, Secretaries of 
Ministers, and others, as the Speaker may think fit to include in a special list. 

10. Parliamentary Agents may be admitted to the Members’ Lobby until half-past 
Pive o’clock. 

11. Subsidiary to these regulations, instructions have been conveyed to the police for 
the regulation of the admission of Strangers to the Dining, Tea, Smoking Booms, and 
Terrace. 

Arthur W. Peel, Speaker. 



(1886.) 

Admission of Strangers to the Galleries and Lobby of the House. 



1. Orders of Admission to the Galleries of the House will be issued to Members 
applying, personally or by letter, at the Office of the Speaker’s Secretary, who will 
supply them with the proper form. 

2. Applications for admission may be made for a week in advance. 

3. On any Stranger presenting his ticket of admission, he is to be required to sign his 
name and write his address. 

4. After 5 p.m. applications for admission to fill any vacancies to be made to the 
S erj eant-at-Arms. 

0.70. H 5. The 
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5. The above regulations will apply equally to the Speaker’s, the Special, and the 
Strangers’ Galleries. 

6 Tlie Lobby List of last Session, under which Strangers were admitted to the 
Members’ Lobby, wiU remain in force, under the supervision of the Serjeant at Arms. 

7. Parliamentary Agents may be admitted to the Members’ Lobby until half-past 
Five o’clock. 



8. Subsidiary to these regulations, instructions have been conveyed to the pohee for 
die regulation of the admission of Strangers to the Dining, Tea, Smoking Rooms, and 



Arthur W. Peel, Speaker. 



(1886 and 1886.) 

Police Instructions, House of Commons. 



Persons going to the Offices of the House, on business, are to he admitted to such 
Offices, at all times. 

When the Committees and Courts of Appeal are not sitting, none hut persons going 
to the Offices of the House are to be admitted ; all others are to be stopped at the door 
of St. Stephen’s Hall. 

When Committees and Courts of Appeal are sitting, persons proce^g to them are 
to be permitted to enter the Committee Rooms, Courts ot Appeal, and Offices pertaimng 
thereto only. 

During the Sitting of the House, no Visitor is to he admitted to the Central Hall, un- 
less he wishes to see a Member, or has a Ticket of Admission to one of the Galleries. 

No persons, except those having such Tickets of Admission, are_to be permitted to go 
beyond the Central and Lower Waiting Halls, nor to enter the Dining, Tea, and Smoking 
Rooms, not to go on the Terrace, even though accompanied by a Member. 

The Members’ Lobby is to be strictly reserved for Peers and Members only, and for 
such Permanent Officials, Secretaries of Ministers, and others, whose names will be 
placed by the Speaker on a Special List. 

Parliamentary Agents may he admitted to the Members’ Lobby till half-past Five 
o’clock p.m, 

None but Ladies having their names on the List are to be permitted to enter the 
Ladies’ Gallery Door, in the Speaker’s Yard. 

After Four o’clock p.m., the Subway under Bridge-street is to be closed to all but 
Members. 

Arthur W. Peel, Speaker. 



February 1885. 
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Fokms of Admission to HotiSB of Commons— contmjicd 



GALLERY, HOUSE OF COMMONS. 



ADMIT^ 



of- 



on Tuesday,- 



Member's Name- 



Edwakd Ponsonby, 

Speaker's Secretary. 



No. 



GALLERY, HOUSE OF COMMONS. 






of- 









on Thursday,- 



6 ^ 



Member's Namc- 



Ed-waed Ponsonby, 

Speaker's Secretary. 
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Appendix, No 3. 



PAPER handed in by Mr. Monro, 30th April 1888. 



Extract from Transcript Notes in the Callan and Harkins’ Case, 2nd February. 
Pages 101 to 104. 



Joseph Nolan. 

Q. I think you are a Member of Parliament, Mr. Nolan ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And sit for North Louth, I believe? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You were in attendance in the last Session ? 

A. I think every day. 

Q. You had many applications for people to come in, had you not ? 

A. More than were pleasant. 

Q. Do you remember Mr. Melville sending in a card to you ? 

A. • I cannot say that I remember the name particularly, but my attention has been 
called to it. 

Q. The Speaker’s Gallery, on the 5th of August, I tliink, you had tlie name of Mr. 
Stack, a Member of Parliament ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If it is not possible to get anybody in, is it the usual form for another Member to 
do so? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are these entries in your writing ? 

A. The writing is like mine. 

Q. You think it is your writing, do you ? 

A. Yes; but I do not remember writing it. 

Q. You think the introduction was by you, and the sending them into the Gallery ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. No doubt you believe Mr. Stack, a Member, used his name as the Member intro- 
ducing ? 

A. Yes. 

Cl. You get an order from another Member if you have not sot one ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The two names given you were Joseph Melville, U.S.A., and Mclrvin, U.S.A.? 
Mr. Justice Hawkins : It is Mclrvin, or MeSin, or anything you like. 

The Witness : It looks like MeSin. 

The Attorney^ General : Do you recollect seeing a man introducing himself as a person 
who you knew in America ? 

A. No. 

Q- You have no recollection of it? 

A. No. 

Q. I suppose at times you have taken people in with whom you have no letter of 
introduction ? 

A. Very often. 

Q. Beyond the fact of your admitting somebody who gave the card of Melville, you 
have no recollection of it at the present time, have you ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you recollect Harkins as a man who you have seeu at the House of Commons ? 
A. No. 

Q. Are 
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Q. Are you able to say whether he is a stranger who, without having previously known, 
you admitted to the House of Commons in 1887? 

A .No. 

Q. Callan, have you ever seen him before ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Geoghegan : I do not trouble you, sir. 

Mr. Justice Hawkins : I understand, Mr. Nolan, that but for the book you would not 
have any recollection of anything ? 

A. "VVell, it is a very common occurrence. 

Q. But for the book you would now have no recollection of the name of Melville '! 

A. Well, my attention was drawn to it by the Solicitor to the Treasury after the visit,' 
ami while the thing was fresh in my memory I answered what questions he put. 
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